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ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL ‘FAIR SHARE” 
CAMPAIGN FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
COMPLETED IN MAY, 1959 


Two years following his campaign for high schools in Hamilton 
County, Ohio (Greater Cincinnati, Ohio), in which $10,000,000 was 
raised on an objective of $6,000,000, The Most Reverend Karl J. Alter, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, again engaged us to direct a campaign for 
High Schools in Dayton, Ohio. 


ARCHBISHOP’S GREATER DAYTON HIGH SCHOOL 
CAMPAIGN 


GOAL $3,000,000 
OBTAINED $4,957,712 


These startling figures confirm Archbishop Alter’s confidence in our 
‘Fair Share’ Plan*. 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
AND ASSOCIATES 


314 East 51st Street 
Kansas City 12, Missouri 


‘FAIR SHARE 







Telephone: PLaza 3-4155 
AND ASSOCIATES 
*Registered U. $. Pat Off 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Member American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 
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Men of the cloth are as vulnerable 
to accident and illness as anyone. 
But when it comes to paying for their 
doctors and hospitals, they are often 
dependent upon others . . . their 

Special Low - Cost church or relatives. 
P To om poate nem the ne = som 
. . ility and independence many of them 
Sickness & Accident desire, The Ministers Life And Cas- 
ualty Union has designed a special 
“Priest’s Policy.’’ This ‘‘package’’ 
insurance plan helps cover accident, 
I sickness, hospitalization and surgical 
nsurance bills so essential for peace of mind. 
Because Ministers Life policy hold- 
ers are “‘select risks’’ exclusively, the 
F company has been able to pare costs 
or of the Priest’s Policy to be carried 
easily on modest budgets. Full infor- 
4 . mation will be forwarded to you at 

Priests once . . . write for it today. 

CATHOLIC DIRECTORS on the 
Ministers Life Board of Directors 
include the Rt. Rev. Msgr. George 
E. Ryan, rector of St. Paul Cathedral 
and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thos. Shana- 
han, librarian at St. Paul, Seminary. 





poorer ee eee ee eee 


10856 Ministers Life Bldg., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
In Canada: 30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ontario 
Please send full details on ‘‘Priest’s Policy”’ to: 


| the 
| Ministers Life 
| and 

— _ Casualty Union 
| 
| 








Address___ 








{ 
| 
1 
I Name__ 
| 
| 
I 


: Licensed by 
Birth Date Order State of Minnesota 
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Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 
Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 

Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 
Crease resistant, light weight, Acetate Material 
durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 







dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or ome or 
Semi-Jesuit emi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock . $25. 00 Style Cassock .. .$32.50 
Sash for Semi- Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 
16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 


(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 










































Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
i 16) in. 32 in 
15 in. 324 in 
15) in. 3214 in 
16 in. 32 in 
16) in. 324 in 
17) in. 324 in 
15 in. 3314 in 
15) in. 33) in 
16 in. 33 in 
16) in. 3314 in. 
44 os 33 ¥2 in. No. 4B Roman Style No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 
1614 in. 34 ji - Ready Made Cassock Ready Made Cassock 
2 = $25.00 — $32.50 $25.00 — $32.50 








Altar Boys (OMPLETE OUTFITS 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 

Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 


collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 
Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No.Bl1,Ea. No.B12,Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $8.00 _¢ $8.00 $8.50 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42in. nw 8.50 Sc 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44in. —S 9.00 %2 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46in. SR 9.25 ES 9.25 9.75 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48in. £8 9.75 ap 9.75 10.25 22 in 
13 Yrs. 50in. 22 10.7 5s 10.75 11.25 22 in 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 3s 11.00 8. 11.00 11.50 22 in 
15 Yrs. 54in. ST 11.50 2E 11.50 12.00 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56in. 8 12.00 S= 12.00 12.50 24 in 
17 Yrs. 58in. Sa 12.50 82 12.50 13.00 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 13.25 <2 Ee 13.25 13.75 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 





(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Length 
eee SO aera $4.50 
No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lace. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ..... . $3.50 
(E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight 
cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .... .$3.2 
No. B61. Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made 
extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$4.25 
(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church colors, 
made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 
Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 


dahil HANSEN k . B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Needlecraft \KSTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


A combination of skilled handwork with materials of unusual beauty 
explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are recognized as the Stand- 

of Excellence. These American made vestments vie in artistic achieve- 
aa with importations and are attractively priced. Inquiries regarding 
your vestment requirements are invited. 


(A) No. Y6655. Angel Wing design 
Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross design banding. Embroid- 
ered IHS or AXPO emblem. 

Unlined __ Lined 





4 Roman Chasuble ..... $41.50 $47.00 
momen Cope ........ 52.50 63.60 
Roman Dalmatics .... 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole ..... LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 54.75 62.50 
Gothic Cope ........ 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics .... 96.00 108.00 


(B) No. ¥6305. Crucifixion design Cela- 
nese material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross and Wheat design band- 
ing. IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined Unlined Lined 











Roman Chasuble. . $47.50 $53.00 Gothic Chasuble .. . $64.00 $73.50 
Roman Cope..... 65.00 76.75 Gothic Cope ...... 69.00 78.75 
| Roman Dalmatics . 99.75. 114.50 Gothic Dalmatics ..116.00 129.75 
Benediction Veil .. 25.50 31.00 Preaching Stole. .LINED ONLY 11.00 
(C) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Chalice design banding. IHS or AXPO emblem. 
. Unlined Lined Unlined Lined 
od Roman Chasuble. .$49.75 $54.50 Gothic Chasuble ...$64.75 $75.25 
and Roman Cope ..... 65.25 76.25 Gothic Cope ...... 68.50 78.75 
Roman Dalmatics .111.00 124.00 Gothic Dalmatics . . 123.00 134.75 
- Benediction Veil .. 27.00 32.25 Preaching Stole. .LINED ONLY 12.25 
of 
" READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL SUITS 
‘ No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, —— to 
: wear tailored black Clerical Suits. (Coat and Trousers)..............+.+- $49.50 
; Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 
; WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
% BACK LENGTH OF YOUR INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 
‘ PRESENT SUIT COAT 
‘ Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 
3 We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
, i factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
; READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 
| No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 
B50 appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining......................- $75.00 
30 Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
“+ ; Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
full. We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason 
=~ the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
a No. 5A700 HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 
ors, For years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 
ired Overcoats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 
5.75 of samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


Ihe Kase g- HANSEN i D. B. HANSEN & SONS 





23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ser Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 























































(A) The simplicity of the lines of 

Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 

sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 

has a convenient buttonless front, 

Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 

distinctive than an overcoat when 

worn over a cassock. Tailored in 

either Gabardine or Kersey with 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- 

terial. Made with or without arm- 

slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A957 

Tropical made of 45% wool and 

55% Dacron. Lightweight. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A558 

All-Wool French Surah cloth. 

Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A758 

All-Wool Imported Gabardine 

from Switzerland. Lightweight. 
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23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


Telephone FRanklin 






(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do-, 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape When 

attached and additional half sleeves, includii 
Trimmed with red or purple piping drop. } 
and buttons according to rank of inch he 
Prelate. ‘width 2 


(G) The Choir Cassock without (A) N 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon. ¢fre¢ ™ 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta Cross d 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. (B) N 


Impo 


A 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya a 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape C N 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available ( } , 
in Ermine or Coney. desi = 
oa a a esign, 
No. A956 pe | N 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light “*° ™ 
weight. Dressy and durable. Pty -< 
‘ 


No. A951 ‘oh 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal ¥@!8"t 


for summer and travel. — 
No. F5 
No. A9T11 linen, I 


All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth yard 
from France. Light weight. No. F4: 
No. A987 linen, \ 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth per yar 
from Belgium. Light weight. (E)* ’ 
No. A946 front. ¢ 
Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta (F) N 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. jinen tc 
ered w: 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 


nents 
sock. 
lank. 


ak is 
t ma- 
d for 

Do-, 





Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen; 
Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices , 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
Cape When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
eves, including side drops, and finished width including front 
iping drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
‘k of inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 
‘width 32 inches including front drop. 


hout (A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
Mon. ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
zetta Cross design, per yard....... $4.00 
shop. (B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
ae ee ee $4.50 
lable (C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard............ $ 6.00 

(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
Lighe ered medium weight linen, IHS de- 
8 sign, per yard........ ye $4.75 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
Ideal weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
per yard $3.75 

No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 

. linen, hemstitched without lace, per 
PE Se ae $3.25 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, 
_ > eer aa ee $3.00 


(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 
fetta (F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
inest. linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
ate eine acer upreee eta ecades chair ee $24.50 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 
$19.25 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
Hi NE OE .. onc cunes wud $16.75 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
See e ie eae awa a heise $13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
ER rae: $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.75 
(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
‘linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
RES <-- $32.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
$43.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$15.00 
Surplice to match.......... 


oe eee eee ee eee eeee 
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23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(1) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors _G 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 
By ee ee Ta $21.00 


foe edRReeeR abun EebeDneene $16.50 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese ......... $8.25 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 
Cross design $31.50 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 























Light weight linen top ..... $25.50 
(L) Fl i he 
pe eee $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporal ..... 1.20 1.35 LJ 
Purificator .... .85 95 1.20 
Se tetas 1.30 1.50 1.70 
Finger Towel.. .85 95 1.20 
Stole Collar .. .40 45 65 
Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 

**F3 Hemstitched With Lace 





PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1.19 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.59 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 





HANSEN &- SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Thoughts of a Confessor 


EDITOR: 

Perhaps the editors of HPR published 
the article, “Thoughts of a Penitent”’ 
by Mr. Theodore C. P. Vermilye 
in the May issue in order to stir up 
comment and provoke thought. If so, 
they succeeded, at least in this quarter. 
The article is replete with bones of con- 
tention, but for now we shall content 
ourselves with but gnawing on three. 

First of all, the writer expresses the 
desire that the penitent “wants to 
hear the words of absolution, recited, 
‘distinctly, with attention and devo- 
tion.’” This may be very consoling to 
a penitent versed in Latin who under- 
stands the meaning, but in practice such 
ones are few. Moreover, the validity 
of the absolution is in no way affected 
by the audibility of the words. And, 
practically speaking, the absolution is 
pronounced while the penitent is sup- 
posed to be “audibly” saying the Act 
of Contrition. 

Mr. Vermilye also expressed the 
thought that the penitent dislikes being 
asked a “series of cut-and-dried ques- 
tions.” Has it occurred to him that, 
concerning certain sins, certain cut-and- 
dried questions must be asked, as in the 
case of sins de sexto and sins of theft? 
We might put it tersely: ‘For cut-and- 
dried sins, cut-and-dried questions.” 

Our final comment is aimed at the no- 
tion that the penitent dislikes a penance 
“out of proportion.” I think some 
sound advice for the author would be 
that such assigning of penance is best 
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left to the discretion of the confessor, 
who has garnered from experience and 
prudent judgment just what penance 
is most effective in certain cases. 

In conclusion I should like to say that 
the author is speaking from the practi- 
cal experience of only one confession— 
his own—and that he is a bit rash in 
speaking for the generality of penitents. 

A CONFESSOR 





Graham Greene in Russian 


EDITOR: 


The article, “Are the Irish Right 
about Joyce?” (May, 1959), was a 
splendid and well balanced presenta- 
tion, and I am of the feeling that the an- 
swer to the question is that the Irish 
are right about Joyce. 

Reading Father Grabau’s article re- 
called to me that HPR had carried some 
time ago an article on Graham Greene 
by Father Thomas Wassmer, §.J. It is 
not my intention here to comment on 
that article, but may I enter for the 
record a section of the NCWC syndi- 
cated column of Louis Budenz of May 
2, 1959? 


We cannot pass by, in the same 
connection, the extraordinary com- 
mendation given to Graham Greene’s 
recent book, “Our Man in Havana,” 
published last year in London. The 
Kremlin thinks it is so valuable that 
it announces in “New Times,” Num- 
ber five, of 1959, that the novel will 
now be issued in a special Russian 
edition. The “New Times” remarks: 

“On some points Graham Greene 
does not think as we do; but he is 











Price is not the measure of good taste. Our 
staff, eminently qualified by background and 
experience, will make your wish of today be- 
come the reality of tomorrow. Whatever your 
budget, the services of our organization are 


at your disposal. 





NEW oe 
PIETRASANTA, ITALY 








THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


honest, fearless, and wants to look 
the truth in the face. And that brings 
him to the only choice possible for 
any thinking man in face of the ear- 
dinal issue: Peaceful co-existence or 
a drifting toward ‘global’ war.” 
Then the review, which is highly 
featured in this issue of the “New 
Times,” goes on to indicate that Mr. 
Greene has made the free world seem 
in his book cheap and tawdry, indi- 
eating that “the Western Big Brass 
are obsessed with fear” to the point 
where they accept the blueprint of a 
vacuum cleaner in their ignorance as 
the plan for a new atomic bomb.” 
Moscow thinks all this “Chaplin- 
esque” and praises it to the skies. 
Summing up, the “New Times” 
states: “Graham Greene is often re- 
ferred to as a ‘Catholic writer.’ But 
his Catholicism is of a rather unusual 


kind. . . . Greene’s Catholicism 
least of all resembles the official doc- 
trines of the Vatican. It is more like 
that of the rebellious Italian priest, 
Andrea Gaggero, whom the Fathers 
of the Church have unfrocked for his 
peace work.” 

In the Soviet vocabulary, “peace 
work” naturally means _ pro-Soviet 
machinations. 

Does not this recommendation of 
Graham Greene to the Communist 
parties of the world by one of Mos- 
cow’s chief directive organs require 
that Mr. Greene state where he stands 
in regard to the Soviet cause? His 
undoubted abilities would make an 
anti-Soviet statement by him both 
unique and helpful to the free world. 


FRANK Morriss 


Denver, Colorado 








Invest through our 


MISSION CONTRACT 
(Annuity) 


A good way of aiding charity 
and receiving a reasonable 


INTEREST FOR LIFE 


for details, write 
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REV. FATHER RALPH, Nat’! Dir. 


S.V.D. CATHOLIC 
316 N. Michigan Ave. 
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UNIVERSITIES 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
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: A 
CHOICE ASSORTMENT 


| 


OF 
CLEAR HAVANAS 
AT A LOW PRICE! 


Listed in handy order blank below are some of our 
extremely popular sizes. You may order 50 each of two 
different styles, or 25 each of four different styles, should 
you prefer an assortment. 


All are fine Clear Havana tobacco with light Havana 
wrappers in double Claro to insure mildness. Pictured 
in actual size, are two fine Made-in-Bond cigars that 
make up a grand assortment—or select your own from 
the list below. 


All our cigars are factory-fresh and sent to you with 
the understanding they may be returned for full credit 
if you are not completely satisfied after smoking two of 
each shape. The cigar case is yours to keep in any event. 


REFERENCES: Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce and 
Exchange National Bank, Tampa. 


g Send me your factory-fresh cigars AS | HAVE FILLED IN BELOW, on open account, postage 
prepaid. Include genuine leather Cigar Case FREE of extra cost. | will return the cigars for full 
8 credit if not pleased after smoking two of each shape. PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT PLAINLY 
4 ses 5, bce recess ves cc ah eos a ete eee 
3 ADDRESS Sede ia St clap igus nee gamete Abad 
i CITY - STATE ehicnemmawee 
y PRICE 
PER 100 
ft CLEAR HAVANA CORONAS - Full size, 434°‘, Vacuum Packed ............. $ 9.85 
t DELUXE PANETELAS - Made-in-Bond, Clear Havana (Pictured) .............. 12.00 
4 IDEALS - Slender Perfectos, Clear Havana, Made-in-Bond (Pictured) .......... 12.00 
t ROYAL PALMAS - Full 6’ Palmas shape - Havana Filler and Wrapper ......... 18.95 
¥ DELUXE CORONAS - Full 6’’, with Natural Havana Wrappers ............... 20.00 
5 PANETELAS SUPREME - 6” Panetelas, Made-in-Bond, Clear Havana ......... 22.00 
SIGNATURE: en ee eae si a les 
| eee CLL LLL 



















EXECUTIVE STYLE CIGAR CASE “REE 


ORDER ON OPEN ACCOUNT 


me TAMPA-HAVANA CO. - BOX 2722—TAMPA 1, FLORIDA 
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OF OSS] (el 17-4) 29 (ee), |: 
CAMPAIGNS PAY Off! 


Three years ago CCS conducted a campaign in a New Jersey parish* 
to increase ordinary income. Weekly income prior to the campaign 
averaged $460 per week. 





Here is the Sunday income in the parish for four consecutive Sundays 
three years later: 


4/27/59 — $1587.35 
5/4/59 - 1786.97 
5/11/59 — 2115.85 
5/18/59 — 1655.38 


Present Average Weekly Income — $1786.38. 








This represents almost four times more average income for the parish 
over the last three years! ! AND there is no sign of a let-up! 

















-o 4 ‘ te e's“enother parish* on Long Island where CCS conducted an In- 
a Previous Income: $520.00 per week 
Last Sunday Collection: $1778.00 - 


{after two years) 








Call CCS today: The fervent fund raising service for 
INCREASED INCOME or CAPITAL FUNDS! 


Remember — you can’t spell suCCeSs without CCS. 





*Names of parishes on request 


KX Community Counselling Service, Inc. 
Empire State Building, New York 1, NM. ¥., GXford $-1175 


* 
i Buffalo, N. Y.: 7601 Main St. PLaza 4867 St. Louis, Mo.: 3926 Lindell Bivd. JEfferson 5-2833 
iy AE Oklahoma City, Okla.: 4409 N.W. 45 St. Windsor 2-0678 Nutley, N. J.: 384 Franklin Ave. NOrth 1-1440 
£20 SATE Chicago, lll.: 55 E. Washington St. DEarborn 2-7009 Montreal, Can.: 6543 Boulevard St-Laurent. CRescent 4.5596 
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Under the direction of the architect and pastor 
the contribution of the arts and crafts comple- 
ments both the exterior and ‘interior of this church. 
On the exterior the facade is enriched with a 
sculptured group of St. Bernadette, the titular of 
the church, and the apparition of Our Lady at 
Lourdes. In the interior our designers and crafts- 
men created the stained glass windows, lighting 
ap aitlg-< Mmm iilel gel i-MMelicoleMmogllolih @meliloMeelilel (Cilla <H 
tabernacle, monochromatic painted stations of the 
cross murals, and the bronze baldachino with 
the dome enriched by faceted jeweled glass. 


s Church, Silver Spring, Maryland 
everend William F. Stricker, Pastor * Johnson & Boutin, Architects 
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Mother of the Redeemed 
Feast of the Assumption 
A first sign of heresy is that the heretic 
cannot somehow fulfill Mary’s own predic- 
tion about herself, that “all generations shall 
call me blessed.” To be able to utter spon- 
taneously the words, “Blessed Virgin Mary,” 
is something like a sure mark of a Catholic 
Christian. 


Pray While There Is Time 
Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 

Our minds have to be opened to the truth, 
the goodness and the greatness of God. This 
was symbolized by the man’s ears being 
opened. It is by hearing that the mind 
receives instruction about spiritual and 
eternal matters. 


Live to Love 
Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 

Here is the true formula for the world’s 
betterment, for the Kingdom of God, for the 
salvation of our country: Christianity, true 
Christianity, the kind that arises from love. 
And how simple is this formula, as simple as 
one person reaching out to another, as simple 
as the good Samaritan’s “going up to him, 
binding his wounds and pouring in oil and 
wine. 





Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Faith illumines us and love enables us to 
reach outside ourselves. Gratitude is a result 
of selflessness. If we do not love, we live in 
a spuit of self-sufficiency and conceit. If we 
love, we generously recognize that which 
comes from outside ourselves. 


Sociology Is Not Christianity 
Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Christianity is the only true “soctology.” 
The rules and means of human betterment 
on earth that arise from Christ’s charity and 
Christ’s justice are a valid Christian sociology. 


Comfort of the Afflicted 
Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


If we could feel that same nearness of God 
that the stretcher-bearers and the mourners 
felt when He raised the widow’s son to life, 
we could go through the rest of our lwves 
glorifying God and saying to ourselves and 
others: “Weep not.” This is the assurance of 
our faith, our ble ssed hope ° 
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The NEW 18mo Marietti Breviary 





actual type size 


ustédit 6mnia ossa ejus: 
non confringétur ne 
hum quidem. 


A new edition of the MARIETTI Breviarium 
Romanum prepared in conformity with recent 
decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


This new edition contains in corpore the most recent offices 
and variations (e.g., for Holy Week) promulgated by the 
S.C.R. It is very clearly printed in red and black on ivory- 
toned, specially made paper. 


The amplified editorial work on this new edition has been 
planned to afford maximum convenience in reciting the Of- 
fice, thereby eliminating all bothersome references and page- 
turning. 


Available in various bindings, each volume with fine gold 
stamping. Size of individual volumes: 4 inches x 61% inches; 
1 inch thick, each in cloth slip case, six silk markers. Boxed. 


Flexible Black Morocco, red edges...............-005 $35.00 
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Disturbance 


through “‘Guidance”’ 


WV ves Russia hurled its Sputnik 
into outer space a year ago, Americans 
went into a hysterical tailspin. Our ed- 
ucational system was hauled over the 
coals and criticized as being outmoded, 
ineffectual, unacademic, and basically 
unscientific. Fools rushed in where 
angels feared to tread, and out of the 
melee was born the National Defense 
Education Act to help raise the level of 
scholarship in American schools. (The 
dust had hardly settled on the contro- 
versy when we began to hur! global fire- 
crackers into outer space at the rate of 
900 million dollars a year. The public 
sat back, relieved, congratulating itself 
that we had passed the Russians in the 
sport of firmament roulette!) 

However, coyly included in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act is the 
brainchild of the educationists, the 
“testing and guiding” program, which 
is obligatory for every state educational 
agency if it is to receive federal funds. 
This “progressive” feature will nullify, 
to a great extent, most of the forward 
recommendations and counsels offered 
by such eminent scholars as Edward 
Teller. It overburdens the high schools 
receiving the funds with “guidance offi- 
cers,” psychologists, or hygienists, who 
ure taking authority away from princi- 


By JAMES E. NOONAN, O.M.I. 








Author of the provocative weekly col- 
umn, “The Evidence of Things,’ Father 
Noonan is well known for his writings 
and lectures, for the most part alerting 
Catholics to trends dangerous to the 
position of Catholic education in the 
United States. His “Collectivism via 
Approved Textbooks” appeared in our 
January, 1959, issue. Our author is ad- 
ministrator of three rural parishes. 





pals and teachers. As one teacher de- 


scribed it: 


Every now and then another stu- 
dent, apparently a healthy child who 
has grown tired of the school system, 
no longer shows up in class. It de- 
velops that the guidance office has 
sent him across the hall to the psy- 
chologists. Once that happens, he 
is thrown out of gear for good. The 
psychologists inform his teacher that 
he is a serious case, greatly troubled, 
and therefore unfit to attend classes 
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for a while. From that time on, he 
spends most of the time in the psy- 
chologists’ offices. When, weeks 
later, he returns to classes, there is no 
use in asking him to make up the 
work he has lost. We all must be 
happy that he has been “saved,” and 
that he is able to go to class again. 
But the classroom teacher does not 
have the faintest idea as to what was 
wrong with him in the first place. 
It is all quite mysterious, except for 
the fact that it costs the taxpayer 
plenty of money (“Famulus,” Human 
Events, January 28, 1959). 


AND LITTLE MINDS 
SHALL LEAD THEM 


This is one way of administering 
“guidance.” Another is for the teachers 
themselves to make up time in the 
classroom with psychological tests and 
questionnaires, and with discussions of 
the students’ “problems.”’ The ques- 
tionnaires seek to probe into the stu- 
dent’s psyche, and in precisely the man- 
ner which Pius XII condemned in his 
address to psychologists (Address to 
Rome Congress of International Associ- 
ation of Applied Psychology, April 10, 
1958). These questionnaires are in- 
variably “loaded” with questions that 
suggest dissatisfaction and _ rebellion 
against authority. And as for the open 
discussions, suffice it to say that they 
turn what would rightly be classed as 
temptations into “problems” to be 
solved by relativistic methods. 

What sort of a blue-print has secu- 
larist “guidance” followed? An “au- 
thority” by the name of Dr. Grace 
Sloan Overton has conducted “Family 
Life Conferences” around the country. 
According to a report in a Birmingham 
newspaper in February, 1952, she ad- 
vises: “Our old notions of moral codes 
are no longer applicable because they 
are not based on scientific principles,” 
and “we have to take into consideration 
the demands that the modern world 
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places upon youth, and the fact that 
children realize the falseness of our old 
moral codes.” (Italics mine.) 

In a society which Sputnik has made 
science-conscious, this platitude passes 
for modern enlightened thinking! 

Even more devastating are the com- 
ments of ‘experts’ — psychiatrists, 
pediatricians, anthropologists—whose 
thinking seems to have laid the ground- 
work for the famous Midcentury White 
House Conference of 1950.* The theme 
of the Conference was: ‘How Can We 
Rear an Emotionally Healthy Genera- 
tion?” 

At the meeting of a “fact-finding” 
group that was held in connection with 
the Conference, Dr. Whiting of Har- 
vard informed the other participants 
that ‘the five problems of socialization” 
that had been accepted as universal 
were “largely influenced by Freudian 
theory, with some additions of their 
own.” These were “food training, toilet 
training, sex training, independence 
training, and aggression control train- 
ing. 

It remained for Dr. F. Ashley Mon- 
tagu of Rutgers University to add these 
“Those 


” 


immortal words to the session: 
of you who have seen or read Peer Gynt 
may remember an 
which I think is pertinent here: 
are neither hot nor cold, the gods will 
spew you out of their mouths.” (1 shall 
save space and let my fellow priests and 
religious think their own thoughts 
about the professor’s educational back- 
ground. ) 


expression in_ it 
If you 


Following upon a discussion of “in- 
frahuman animals,” their cultures, their 
relation to human beings, and several 


* The report on this Conference is in a book 
titled Problems of Infancy and Childhood, 
edited by Milton J. E. Senn, M.D., and pub- 
lished by the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 
565 Park Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. $2.25. 


DISTURBANCE THROUGH “GUIDANCE” 


other subjects too ridiculous to mention, 
the “experts” really got down to ex- 


plaining “mental health.” 


BRAINWASHING BY QUESTIONNAIRE 
Said Dr. Lawrence Frank of New 


York: 


With the breakdown of much of 
our traditional culture .. . it is diffi- 
cult for us to understand what mental 
health means, and even more difficult 
to develop individuals who have what 
we might call a “healthy personal- 
ity.” It is especially difficult for in- 
dividuals to escape from the un- 
healthy patterns of their own par- 
ents. . .We know that the unhealthy 
personalities of parents tend to warp 
their children’s emerging personali- 
ties. (Italics mine). 


Now, let us note what Dr. Frank con- 
siders to be an “unhealthy pattern.” 


Many parents have wisely relin- 
quished their religious, theological, 
and other traditional concepts, but 
still continue to practice the harsh 
methods of child-rearing that were 
sanctioned and made necessary by 
them. Since we cannot expect 
parents to cease these undesirable 
and harmful destructive practices. . . 
can we do something to protect or 
immunize the child against perma- 
nent damage from such parental 
treatment? 


teaders will immediately see the pat- 
tern of thinking from which secularist 
“ouldance” 
“How 


derives such questions as 
have your 
changed?”—‘“‘Are 
strict?” 


ideas 
parents too 
—‘Do your parents make too 
many decisions for you?’—‘‘Are your 
their 
Or the classroom debates over 


religious 
your 


parents too old-fashioned in 


ideas?” 


subjects that should be regarded as 
undebatable? 
“We have never understood what 


loving little ‘children meant until very 
recently,” Dr. Frank pontifieated. “In 


- public schools! 


earlier days to love a little child pri- 
marily meant to save his immortal soul 

We must study all of our tradi- 
tional beliefs if we are going to make an 
epidemiological approach to the field of 
mental health. . .we should also recog- 
nize our lack of faith in human nature, 
derived from our traditional belief that 
human nature is evil, either innately 
wicked and sinful as in the Protestant 
tradition, or fallen from grace, as in the 
Catholic... Let us recognize the part 
that belief in an evil human nature 
plays in maintaining outmoded prac- 
tices of child rearing both at home and 
in the schools.” (At least Dr. Frank 
is aware, as some of our well-meaning 
but naive educators are not, that these 
so-called “new methods” of guidance 
are in direct and intentional conflict 
with religion. ) 


FRIGHTENING EMANCIPATION 


When we begin to think of manage- 
ment of emotions as a_ physiological 
problem,” continued Dr. Frank, “... we 
have then restated the problem in terms 
that are more meaningful and promis- 
ing. We have taken away from it the 
moral aspects that are now empha- 
sized.” 

It would take too much space to 
quote the pagan approaches of the other 
“experts” to the new program for “men- 
tal health.” Morality, discipline, pa- 
rental control were ruled out of the pic- 
ture altogether. Youth would be 
emancipated by the new psychology. 
That these ideas have gained a large 
following is evidenced by the type of 
questionnaires and “inventories” that 
are being inflicted on students today. 

By this time, I presume that my 
readers will see the implications for our 
Over 
sixty-five per cent of them are attending 
Of course, where there 


Catholic high school students. 
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are alert parents and organizations to 
protest, this new menace may be 
thwarted. Parents can always assert 
their authority in the education of the 
child; nor will the sophism suffice: 
“Let the Churches do the moral train- 
ing.” But how many Catholic parents 
will know about this danger until after 
their children have been subjected to it? 
How many of them will recognize it for 
what it is? Since even some of our 
Catholic teachers have been taken in by 
the questionnaires and by the public- 
discussion-of-personal-matters type of 
“guidance,” I cannot but feel that it 
will be very few! 


SAVE AT LEAST OUR OWN! 


But the Catholic high school—thank 
God for the “separation of Church and 
State”!—can flatly refuse to use this 
type of “guidance.” It can arm its 
teachers with such authoritative works 
as Jesuit Father Raphael McCarthy’s 


Training the Adolescent (Bruce), a 
hook that is unsurpassed in its field, 
and Monsignor Rudolf Bandas’ Cate- 
chetical and Confraternity Methods or 
Vital Problems (Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, 251 Summit Ave- 
nue, St. Paul), and they will be well- 
equipped to give true Catholic guid- 
ance. 

The Catholic high schools that we 
have—and the number of territorial or 
central schools is rapidly multiplying— 
are excellent in most localities. In fact, 
most of the twelve premises that Dr. 
James B. Conant laid down as basic for 
an effective medium of modern educa- 
tion we already have (U.S. News and 
World Report, Jan. 9, 1959). The type 
of “guidance” that the Catholic school 
can furnish—that is, good moral and 
religious training—is the real founda- 
tion for “mental health,” and the at- 
mosphere is “conducive to the pros- 
perity of the nation” (Pius XI, Chris- 
tian Education of Youth). 








old address. 





SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving of money and 
an assurance of convenience to you if you please notify us as soon as you have 
knowledge of |) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 3) your 
Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 22-S, the 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 52 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Minor Basilicas 
in the United States 


N. CHURCH can be honored with 
the title of basilica,” says Canon 1180, 
“unless by apostolic grant or from im- 
memorial custom; and its-privileges are 
to be deduced from the same sources.” 
When the Code took effect in 1918, this 
canon was of no more than academic 
interest in the United States, for we 
then had no basilicas within our bor- 
ders. Today we have several. Because 
little has been written in English on the 
general topic of basilicas, and because 
the identity and number of our Amer- 
ican basilicas has been disputed, an 
article on both matters would appear 
to be timely. 


BASILICA: MEANING AND KINDS 


Etymologically, basilica means 
“royal house.” In Christian history the 
word has two fundamental senses, one 
architectural, one canonical. In archi- 
tectural terminology, a basilica is a 
church constructed according to a cer- 


tain ancient Christian floor plan. In 
canonical language, a basilica is a 


* Owing mainly, no doubt, to the uncertain 
evolution of canonical concept of basilica, 
discussions of the subject have been few and 
incomplete. Father J. A. Nainfa’s article, 
though somewhat dated, seems to remain the 
fullest treatment in English (“Minor Basil- 
icas,’ American Ecclesiastical Review, 72 
[1928], 1-19). More recent articles are: A. 
Molien, “Basilique,” Dictionnaire de droit 
canonique; and Msgr. Enrico Dante, “De 
Basilica Minore,” in Monitor Ecclestasticus 
(74 [1949], 174-77). The latest and most 
illuminating study is to be found in Msgr. 
Joaquim Nabuco, Jus Pontificalium (Tournai, 
1956), pp. 227-44. 


, 


By ROBERT F. McNAMARA, M.A., S.T.L. 


church to which the Holy See has ac- 
credited that name as a title of honor. 
Here we are concerned only with the 
canonical sense. 








Since 1938 professor of Church History 
and lecturer on the history of Christian 
art at St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, 
N. Y., Father McNamara has published 
articles on these subjects. In 1956 he 
published the history of his Alma Mater, 
The American College in Rome. 





Msgr. Enrico Dante of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites gives us a con- 
venient definition of the canonical 
basilica: 

The name basilica is commonly 
used today only of those churches 
which surpass others either in age or 
size or magnificence, or upon which 
the Roman Pontiff has bestowed this 
title along with certain privileges. 


Although Msgr. Dante’s definition, 
like Canon 1180 itself, makes no ex- 
plicit mention of it, the basilican rank 
which the popes normally confer upon 
a church is that of minor basilica. 
“Minor” is the antithesis of “major.” 
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We are therefore justified in looking 
about for basilican archetypes which 
are called “major basilicas.” The 
search leads us directly to Rome. For 
although popes have designated some 
churches outside of Rome as major 
basilicas, it is the four great major and 
patriarchal basilicas of the Eternal City 
which establish the criterion. They 
are: the Lateran Archbasilica of the 
Most Holy Savior and St. John the 
Baptist (St. John Lateran); the Vati- 
“an Basilica of St. Peter; the Liberian 
Basilica of the Divine Maternity (St. 
Mary Major); and the Ostian Basilica 
of St. Paul (St. Paul-outside-the- 
Walls).2 Basilicas called “minor” are 
accorded some of the privileges of these 
four venerable churches. 

What are the distinctive traits of the 
major and patriarchal Roman basilicas? 
Their principal trait is their direet 
connection with the pope.* All four 
have permanent papal thrones and are 
“napal chapels” (capellae papales) ; 
that is, churches in which the popes are 
wont to preside, in the company of the 
cardinals and the full prelatial suite, 
Indeed, the 
used 


at solemn pontifical rites. 
main altars are “papal altars,” 
only by the popes or by prelates speci- 
fically delegated to replace them. For 
this reason, no doubt, the Roman Pon- 
tiffs have reserved to themselves the 
right to consecrating the four basil- 
icas, and the dates of their solemn con- 
secration are observed as feast days 
throughout the Latin Church. 


*7S.R.C. Decreta Authentica, No. 2744 
(August 27, 1836) is the locus classicus on the 
distinction between major and minor basil- 
icas and the privileges of the latter. 

*For this reason, Msgr. Nabuco argues 
persuasively (footnote 1, p. 228) that the 
term “patriarchal basilica” is not an allusion 
to the incidental connection between the 
Roman basilicas and the five major patri- 
archs, but a synonym for “papal basilica.” 
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Each of these churches, moreover, 
has a Porta Sancta, or “Holy Door,” 
opened only during Holy Years of Ju- 
bilee. Each has a college of peniten- 
tiaries, subject to the Cardinal Peniten- 
tiary. All but St. Paul’s have chapters 
of secular canons, who enjoy the rank 
of protonotaries apostolic, and over 
whom a cardinal presides as archpriest. 
(At St. Paul’s, where the Benedictine 
monks in charge act as a chapter, their 
abbot fulfills the duties of archpriest.) 
All four basilieas are likewise endowed 
with exceedingly rich indulgences. 

The four Roman basilicas alone have 
a native right to prefix their basilican 


name with the adjective “sacrosancta.” 
They are also entitled to display and 
to use in liturgical processions two in- 
signia: the basilican bell (tintinna- 
bulum) and the basilican umbrella, or 
pavilion (conopaum, ombrellone, pa- 
diglione). Originally, the basilican bell 
was probably used to signal the arrival 
of the pope at the basilica for solemn 
functions or the start of a papal pro- 
cession. It consists of a small bell 


with a ringing-cord attached to its 
tongue, mounted in an ornamental 


frame on the top of a carrying-pole. 
The basilican pavilion—the more im- 
portant of the two insignia—was most 
likely a ceremonial umbrella held over 
the pope, when he came to take part in 
At present it is a huge, 
half-opened (hence cone-haped) um- 
brella. Its covering is made of alternat- 
ing strips of scarlet velvet and yellow 


solemnities. 


silk, each of which strips ends in a pend- 
In all but ex- 
equial processions, the bell, borne by a 


ant of the reverse color. 


layman, follows the processional cross, 
and the pavilion, carried by another 
layman, follows the bell. (For reasons 
that are not entirely clear, the Lateran 
Basilica is entitled to two bells and two 
pavilions.) 


MINOR BASILICAS IN THE UNITED STATES 


PRIVILEGES OF MINOR BASILICAS 


Now which of these manifold dis- 
tinections of the major Roman basilicas 
do the popes grant to minor basilicas? 
The standard privileges which they 
grant are only three: the use of the 
basilican bell; the use of the basilican 
pavilion; and the right of the canons 
of the basilica—if it has a chapter of 
secular canons—to wear a cappa of 
purple wool and ermine. Since we have 
no canonical chapters in the United 
States, we shall make no further com- 
ment on the third privilege. Of the 
basilican bell, we must note that it is to 
be a modified version of the tintinna- 
bulum of the major basilicas, in that it 
may not incorporate into its design any 
ornament or any lettered phrase that 
is peculiar to the major basilica. The 
pavilion of the minor basilica must like- 
wise be distinctively simpler. Its cov- 
ering is plain searlet and yellow silk; 
it may have no gold or silver thread 
in its fabrie or decoration; and, like the 
bell, it must have in its design or orna- 
mentation nothing else that is peculiar 
to the pavilion of the major basilica.* 

But in addition to these explicit pre- 
rogatives, the minor basilica enjoys 
others by implication or by custom. 
The commoner opinion allows it pre- 
cedence over other churches of its own 
grade as, for instance, in processions. 
It always yields precedence, however, 
to the cathedral, whether the cathedral 
church enjoys basilican rank or not. 
Next, a minor basilica is entitled to a 
coat-of-arms and a corporate seal. The 
shield in this case is timbered with— 
that is, set in front of—a representation 
of the pavilion without crossed keys. 
In heraldic terms, the color of the pa- 
vilion’s red is rendered in gules, the 


‘We defer to another time and place a 
fuller consideration of the design of cono- 
poeum and tintinnabulum. 


color of its yellow is rendered in or, 
and the carrying-pole and its ball-and- 
cross finial are likewise rendered in or. 
If the coat-of-arms is not used in the 
corporate seal, there seems to be no 
reason why the seal cannot bear the 
image of a simple pavilion—without 
cross-keys—at its center.” The cir- 
cumference of the seal should carry, in 
Latin or English, the legend “Seal of 
the Basilica of St. N., [place];” ete. 
Father Nainfa describes an appropri- 
ate ceremony for the “investiture” of 
a chureh with minor basilican rank. 
Custom allows the basilica thenceforth 
to display the arms of the current pope 
on a durable shield over the main en- 
trance, and to install in the vestibule 
a permanent tablet recording the con- 
cession of the privilege and crowned 
with the arms of the conceding pope. 
Since basilican rank involves no spir- 
itual favors, Msgr. Nabuco suggests 
that a minor basilica obtain for itself, 
by “affiliation” with a major basilica, 
a right to that basilica’s indulgences.® 
Not only the four major Roman basili- 
cas, but also the basilica at Loreto are 
allowed to grant this participation. A 
petition for affiliation is to be made by 
the ordinary—or with his indorsement 
—to the chapter and canons of the 
major basilica. (If the major basilica 
is St. Paul’s-outside-the-Walls, it would 
presumably be addressed to the abbot.) 
In acceding to the request, the granting 
authorities often require the renewal of 
the petition every fifteen years under 
pain of lapse. The list of available 


5 Nainfa says the heraldic pavilion is dis- 
plaved fully open. In his Coutumes et droit 
heraldiques de lEglise (Paris, 1949, p. 67), 
Bruno Heim says it is displayed half-open. 
Each could cite some examples in support 
of his assertion. 

® Jus Pontificalium, p. 243. Molien’s section 
6n affiliation is particularly good (D.D.C., 
II, 248). 
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indulgences which they furnish should 
be posted where the faithful can easily 
read it, and, if the major basilica in- 
sists, a tablet should be set up in the 
affiliated church to commemorate the 
affiliation. Of course, a church need 
not be a minor basilica in order to ask 
and receive affiliation; but in no case 
does this indulgence-affiliation with a 
major basilica endow the _ recipient 
chureh—as some have thought—with 
the title or rank of minor basilica. 


A BASILICA IS BORN 


Only a pope can create a minor basil- 
ica. Only the popes of the past two 
centuries have done so. Pius VI set the 
definite precedent in 1783. His suc- 
cessors in the nineteenth century exer- 
cised their right infrequently. Since 
1900, however, the Roman Pontiffs have 
elevated to basilican rank some five 
hundred churches! Many of these are 
in Rome itself, seven of which are of 
fairly recent construction. Among the 
more ancient Roman minor basilicas 
three occupy front rank, and are 
grouped with the four Roman major 
basilicas to constitute the seven 
churches visited by Holy Year pilgrims. 
They are: the patriarchal minor Ba- 
silica of St. Lawrence on the Via Tibur- 
tina; the Sessorian Basilica (Santa 
Croce in Gerusalemme) ; and the Basil- 
ica of SS. Peter and Paul ad Catacum- 
bas (St. Sebastian, on the Appian 
Way). 

Italy possesses many minor basilicas 
in addition to those in Rome, and there 
are a good many elsewhere on the Con- 
tinent. But Europe does not enjoy a 
monopoly. Latin America has a fair 
share of minor basilicas, and Canada 
also has some. The Basilica of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe in Mexico City 
(1904) and the Basilica of St. Anne de 
Beaupré in the Province of Québec 
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(1887) are probably the best known 
basilican shrines in the western hemi- 
sphere. 


“ENNOBLING” A CHURCH 


How does one proceed in obtaining 
this dignity for a church? 

Although the Holy Father alone can 
make—or refuse—the concession, he 
acts upon the recommendation of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. A peti- 
tion for the honor must, therefore, be 
directed to the Congregation; and it is 
to be made by the local bishop, or with 
his commendation. 

The Sacred Congregation observes 
certain criteria in reaching its conclu- 
sions. The petition must show that the 
church in question is ancient, at least 
in a relative sense. Or if it has not 
the dignity of age, it must at least be 
truly “basilican,” that is, “regal” in 
character. It must, of course, be a per- 
manent church, and solemnly conse- 
crated; and it must be large, spacious, 
and rich in its appointments. From a 
devotional standpoint, it must be in 
some way or other a notable religious 
center. If it is a shrine by reason of 
its possession of the body of a saint, 
so much the better. If it is not distin- 
guished for its relics, it should at least 
be distinguished for its paintings, 
images, ete. The staff of the church 
should be large enough to permit the 
frequent and splendid performance of 
solemn rites. All this implies that it 
should have an ample and stable in- 
come; and, as a matter of fact, the Con- 
gregation insists that it be informed of 
the source of the income. In addition 
to satisfying the Roman authorities on 
these points, the bishop is requested to 
send along books or pamphlets con- 
taining a description of the exterior 
and interior of the church, together 
with photographs. 





MINOR BASILICAS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The pages of the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis testify that since 1926 twelve 
churches in the United States have sub- 
mitted petitions of this nature to the 
Congregation of Rites and have been 
successful in their suits.‘ They are the 
following. 

1. The Basilica of St. Mary, Minne- 
apolis, February 1, 1926 (A.A.S., 18 
[1926], 337-38). “Twin” to the impos- 
ing cathedral in St. Paul, this church 
was begun in 1907 and consecrated only 
in 1941. 

2. The Basilica of Our Lady of Vic- 
tory, Lackawanna (near Buffalo), N.Y., 
July 20, 1926 (A.A.S., 19 [1927], 86- 
88). An ornately rich church erected as 
a Marian shrine by the devout “Padre 
of the Poor,’ the late Msgr. Nelson 
Baker, V.G. 

3. St. Josaphat’s Basilica, Milwau- 
kee, March 10, 1929 (A.A.S., 21 [1929], 
592-93). Justly called a monument to 
Polish-American piety, St. Josaphat’s, 
staffed by Conventual Franciscans of 
St. Bonaventure’s (Polish) Province, 
was the first American church directed 
by a religious order to achieve basilican 
rank. 

4. The Cathedral, Basilica of the As- 
sumption, Baltimore, September 1, 1937 
(A.A.S., 30 [1938] 16-17). Surely Ben- 
jamin Latrobe’s handsome building, the 
old and historic cathedral of the orig- 


7 At times the title basilica has been applied 
to other American churches in addition to 
the twelve we list. If they merit the title, 
the papal document conferring the rank has 
at least never been published in the A.SS. 
(1865-1908) or in the AAS. (1909 ). 
More likely the claim has been based on their 
obtaining indulgence-affiliation with one of 
the major basilicas. This is the case with 
St. John the Apostle and Evangelist in St. 
Louis and Old St. John’s in Chicago, both 
affiliated with St. John Lateran; and St. 
Adalbert, Buffalo, affiliated with St. Peter’s. 
As we have already pointed out, affiliation 
does not confer the rank or prerogatives of a 
minor basilica. 


inal diocese of the United States, 
merited the papal honor. 

5. The Basilica of the Immaculate 
Conception, Conception Abbey, Mo., 
September 14, 1940 (A.A.S. 32 [1940], 
546-47). Our first American monastic 
basilica was this church, long a devo- 
tional center served by the Abbey’s 
Benedictines, who belong to the Swiss- 
American Congregation. 

6. The Basilica of Our Lady of Geth- 
semani, Gethsemani, Kentucky, May 3, 
1949 (A.A.S., 41 [1949], 446-47). The 
abbey church of this country’s first per- 
manent ‘Trappist Cistercian” founda- 
tion, which dates from 1848. 

7. Mission Dolores Basilica, San 
Francisco, February 8, 1952 (A.AS., 
44 [1952], 810-11. California’s only 
basilica is a new church, but it stands 
beside and supersedes the original Mis- 
sion Dolores (or, more officially, Mis- 
sion San Francisco de Asis), founded 
by the pioneering Spanish Franciscan 
friars in 1776. 

8. The Cathedral, Basilica of the As- 
sumption, Covington, Kentucky, De- 
cember 8, 1953 (A.A.S., 46 [1954], 139- 
40). The tastefully appointed cathe- 
dral at Covington is a copy of another 
minor basilica, the famous Notre Dame 
de Paris. 

9. The Basilica of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help, Roxbury, Mass., Septem- 
ber 8, 1954 (A.A.S., 48 [1956], 122-23). 
Since 1871 the ‘Mission Church” of 
the Redemptorist Fathers has _ been 
Boston’s most popular sanctuary. 

10. The Basilica of St. Vincent, St. 
Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa., Au- 
gust 22, 1955 (A.A.S., 48 [1956], 608- 
09). This is the abbey church of the 
first Benedictine foundation in the 
United States, mother-monastery of the 
American Cassinese Congregation. It 
was granted basilican status in the 
archabbey’s centennial year. 
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11. The Basilica of Our Lady of Sor- 
rows, Chicago, May 4, 1956 (A.A.S., 48 
[1956], 611-13). From a small subur- 
ban parish in the 1870’s, Our Lady of 
Sorrows, founded and staffed by Servite 
Fathers, has become not only one of 
Chiecago’s largest parishes, but the na- 
tional center for devotions in honor of 
the Sorrowful Virgin. 

12. The Basilica of St. Francis Xa- 
vier, Dyersville, Iowa, May 11, 1956 
(A.A.S., 49 [1957], 196-97). An im- 
posing church built by the pioneers of 
this small but still principally Catholic 
rural community, St. Francis Xavier is, 
in a sense, a memorial to the piety of all 
German immigrants to the United 
States. 

These, then, are the minor basilicas 
created in our country up to the present 
date. We expect that others will be 


added to their number in the future. 
One of them will doubtless be the Na- 
tional Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in Washington, once it is fin- 
ished and consecrated. The list of 
American basilicas will not be multi- 
plied indefinitely, however. Minor ba- 
silicas constitute a sort of aristocracy; 
and aristocracies are of their very na- 
ture selective. 

The general idea of ‘“‘ennobling” a 
It is true that 
the title of basilica adds nothing to the 
intrinsic dignity which its dedicated 
purpose and the Real Presence confer 
upon a church. 


church is a happy one. 


But it does pay a cere- 
monious tribute to a building distin- 
guished for its sacred magnificence. 
And, at the same time, it pays implicit 
tribute to all who delight in adorning 
the dwellings of the King of Kings. 





In a forthcoming HPR issue 


Father Ferdinand C. Falque is, to some segments of the Catholic press 
and others, one of those “three or four mid-Westerners,” part of the “corpo- 
ral’s guard,” maybe even (this is a relatively new label) a “National Review 
Catholic.” For example, he has championed Right-to-Work laws. At any 
rate, the last time Father Falque wrote an article for us was in January, 
1957 (“Liberalism ‘in the Guise of Uplift’”). That issue was completely 
sold out in record time, his article was re-printed in many Catholic news- 
papers, and we are still receiving requests for his article. We are happy 
to say that we shall very shortly publish another highly provocative article 
from his pen, “The Marks of a Liberal.” 
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Abraham, Our Father 


| = away in the calendar of 


the saints on October 9th is the feast of 
Abraham the patriarch. The name and 
memory of our common father is almost 
completely obscured in the liturgy. It 
is consequently amazing to discover the 
wealth of Biblical and traditional devo- 
tion to the man about whom St. Paul 
wrote: “Abraham is the father of us 
all” (Romans 4, 17). 


FATHER OF ALL “BELIEVERS” 


Searcely any figure is so prominent in 
the Old Testament as is Abraham. The 
Almighty is constantly referred to as 
the “God of Abraham, Isaae and 
Jacob.” This prominence carries over 
into the New Testament where we find 
that the name of Abraham is mentioned 
no less than seventy-two times in the 
gospels and epistles. St. Paul sums up 
Abraham’s great achievement when he 
writes: 


Abraham hoping against hope be- 

lieved, so that he became the father 

of many nations being fully 
aware that whatever God has prom- 
ised he is able also to perform... .” 

(Romans 4, 18-21). 

The author of the Acts re-emphasizes 
the idea that Abraham is the father not 
only of the Jews, but of all believers. 
Peter’s eloquence in this matter is note- 
worthy: “The God of Abraham and the 
God of Isaae and the God of Jacob, the 
God of our fathers, has glorified his son 
Jesus, whom you indeed delivered up 
and disowned before the face of Pi- 
late. ...” (Acts 3, 13). 


By ROBERT F. DRINAN, S.J. 








Dean of The Boston College Law 
School, active member of the American 
Bar Association, the American Law In- 
stitute, the District of Columbia, Boston 
and Massachusetts Bar Associations, 
Father Drinan is contributing editor of 
the Jesuit weekly, America. 





The gospels give us further insight 
into the very prominent place which the 
memory of Abraham played in the life 
of the Jews. The most severe challenge 
in the life of Christ may well be the 
question: “Art thou then greater than 
our father Abraham?” (John 8, 53). 
And the answer which evidently in- 
criminated Christ more than any other 
was His bold reply: “Before Abraham 
came to be, I am” (John 8, 58). 

Christ Himself tells us that His com- 
ing is the fulfillment of the promise 
given to Abraham: “As your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see this day, he 
saw it and was glad” (John 8, 56). 
Exegetes are not agreed on how Abra- 
ham saw this day of Redemption, but 


apparently it was by some inward 
vision. 

Christ’s story of Lazarus reveals to us 
“how much the memory of Abraham 
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their father meant to the Jews. Their 
notion of Heaven was expressed in the 
metaphor of the “bosom of Abraham,” 
but Christ is insistent that being chil- 
dren of Abraham is now not enough for 
salvation: “. . . do not think to say 
within yourselves ‘we have Abraham 
for our father’; for I say to you that 
God is able out of these stones to raise 
up children to Abraham” (Matthew 3, 
8). 

Our Lady realized the great place of 
Abraham in the promise of the Redemp- 
tion. Her Magnificat ends with the 
significant verse; “Even as he spoke to 
our fathers: to Abraham and to his 
posterity forever” (Luke 1, 55). Zach- 
ary likewise is deeply and poetically 
aware of his paternity in Abraham, for 
he says “on the oath that he swore to 
Abraham our father .... (Luke 1, 73). 


ABRAHAM IN THE LITURGY 


The Church, mindful of the great 
debt which all Christians owe to their 
father Abraham, has commemorated 
him in important parts of the liturgy. 
The Canon of the Mass is the most note- 
worthy memorial of Abraham. From 
morning to night all over the world, 
from the days of the catacombs to the 
end of the world, every day countless 
priests ask God to bless the Sacrifice 
“as Thou wert pleased to accept the 
gifts of Thy just servant Abel and the 
sacrifice of our patriarch Abraham.” 

In the ritual for the dying we read 
an invocation to “Holy Abraham” with 
the prayer “Deliver us as thou didst de- 
liver Abraham from the Chaldeans.” 
The Offertory of the funeral Mass again 
memorializes Abraham: “O Lord, ... 
may the holy standard-bearer Michael 
introduce him to the holy light which 
Thou didst promise of old to Abraham.” 
Every Christian soul who dies in the 
Church is furthermore placed in con- 
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secrated ground upon which the blessing 
of Abraham has been invoked, a beauti- 
ful prayer found in the blessing of a 
cemetery. 

The nuptial Mass is another instance 
where the blessing of Abraham is in- 
voked, at least indirectly. The priest 
prays that the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob bless the couple so that may 
live to see their children’s children. 


PERSONIFICATION OF FAITH 


A consideration of the great devotion 
of the Church to the patriarch Abraham 
prompts us to ask about the identity 
and personality of this man who has so 
dominated the religious life of millions 
for some nineteen centuries. The Bib- 
lical account of Abraham reveals him 
more as a symbol than as a vivid per- 
sonality. Abraham seems in many in- 
stances to be an impersonal instrument 
in the hands of God. He is commanded 
and he goes, unquestioning. His whole 
life has become for mankind the per- 
sonification of faith. St. Paul summed 
up the career of Abraham very neatly: 
“By faith, he that is called Abraham 
obeyed; .. . and he went out, not know- 
ing whither he went” (Hebrews 9, 8). 

The impression of Abraham as a symn- 
bol of faith and trust in God is increased 
by the fact that he was chosen for his 
great task not for any personal intelli- 
gence or human gifts. This is clear 
from his background; he was but a 
semi-nomad wanderer who left Ur of 
the Chaldees and settled in Haran with 
his father, Thare, and his wife, Sara. 
For no discernible reason, except the 
free will of God, the Lord promised to 
Abraham that his posterity would 
possess the land of Chanaan, Abraham 
believed and set up an altar to his God. 
Some time after this Abraham and his 
wife went to Egypt and in that land be- 
came moderately prosperous. Follow- 
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ing their return to the land of Chanaan, 
God appeared to Abraham and 
strengthened him and once again as- 
sured him of his countless posterity. At 
this time Abraham complained of his 
lot as a childless man, an affliction be- 
yond words for the Semite, and God in 
His mercy promised a son. The Lord 
then took Abraham outside and said to 
him: “Look up at the sky and count if 
you can the stars in it; thy race like 
these shall be numberless”’ (Genesis 15, 
5). 

To achieve this end God promised 
Abraham a son and heir and “it is to 
him and to his race which shall follow 
him that I will make good my promise, 
ratified forever (Genesis 17, 19). 

At last Abraham had some tangible 
evidence of the divine promises in which 
he had had such faith over so great a 
period. At last the posterity promised 
to him was to become a reality. Abra- 
ham’s joy at the birth of Isaae can be 
dimly perceived by his sponsoring a 
feast on the occasion of his weaning 
(Genesis 21, 8). 


ABRAHAM’S GREAT TEST 


Some time after this event the most 
famous incident—and the most mys- 
terious—in the life of Abraham took 
place: “After this, God would put 
Abraham to the test’? (Genesis 22, 1). 
This heart-rendering scene can only 
make us see more deeply the majesty of 
the faith that is required whenever God 
speaks. The voice of God was clear 
and in no way did it mitigate the extent 
of the sacrifice which is not requested 
but compelled; for God noted that He 
asked the life of “thy only son, thy be- 
loved son Isaac” (Genesis 22, 2). 
Abraham obeyed without question, even 
though this was the apparent shattering 
of everything that God had promised 
to him in all the past years. 


Nowhere in the life of Abraham is he 
more a symbol and not a personality 
than in this instance. We wonder with 
the most intense interest what went on 
in Abraham’s soul during the two days 
of his journey to the Mount of Morias 
in the land of Clear Vision. Was there 
some rebellion? Was there hope that 
God would spare the child? We see 
nothing except pure, blind obedience 
and, at the same time, complete faith 
that God would keep His promises. 

After God intervened and changed 
His command, we still do not share in 
Abraham’s emotions. He is a servant 
of God to the last who obeys without 
question, without murmur, without a 
sign of feeling. But the feeling that 
runs through God’s reaction is vivid and 
deeply felt: “(I will) ... reward thee 
(says God) for this act of thine when 
thou wast ready to give up thy only 
son for my sake. More and more will I 
bless thee, more and more will I give in- 
crease to thy posterity, till they are 
countless as the stars in heaven, or the 
sands by the seashore . . . all the races 
of the world will find a blessing through 
thy posterity, for this readiness of thine 
to do my bidding” (Genesis 22, 16-19). 

We hear little of this great patriarch 
Abraham after his magnificent test in 
which Isaae was spared him. We learn 
that he married again and that he lived 
to see Isaac wedded to Rebecca. Some 
time after this event Abraham died, full 
of years, and his tomb is somewhere 
south of Bethlehem. 

It should be noted that the most fa- 
mous scene of Abraham’s life supplies 
us not only with the prototype of the 
way in which God frequently tests all of 
those whom He would choose to be His 
own, but also with a figure of Christ in 
Isaae. For Our Lord, like Isaac, un- 
resistingly stretched out His limbs upon 

- the altar of death. And it is interesting 
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to note that Mount Calvary is but a 
stone’s throw from Mount Morias. 


PREFERRED THEME IN 

TRADITION AND LITERATURE 

In view of the most dramatic story of 
Abraham in the Scriptures and of the 
abiding devotion to his memory in the 
Christian religion, it is not surprising to 
find that the person of Abraham has 
fascinated those outside the Christian 
community. In Islam, Abraham has al- 
ways been the monumental figure of 
monotheism. And for contemporary 
Christians as well the mystery of Abra- 
ham is a fascinating subject for medita- 
tion. Fr. Danielou informs us that 
Kierkegaard, Louis Massignon, Raissa 
Maritain, Karl Barth and others have 
contributed to making the figure of 
Abraham “one of the preferred themes 
of contemporary Christian thought.”? 

One can hardly touch upon the wealth 
of literature and symbolism which has 
grown up through the centuries around 
the name of Abraham. This material 
‘an be summarized under three head- 
ings: Abraham as the friend of God, as 
the father of the faithful, and as the fig- 
ure of the Father. 

The liturgical cult of Abraham, whose 
feast is October 9th, centers on the fact 
that Abraham was a servant and friend 
of God primarily because he was a most 
faithful follower of the true God. This 
tradition, based on the Scriptures, was 
transmitted to the Middle Ages by St. 
Augustine’s The City of God. Abra- 
ham’s service to God is commemorated 
in numberless works of art where the 
pathetic and tragic scene of a father 
sacrificing his only son reveals the 
depths of Christian devotion to one who 
so willingly agreed to sacrifice his 
choicest possession. 

Abraham as the father of all believers 


' Abraham, Pére des Croyants (1952), p. 87. 
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has been no less prominent in Christian 
tradition. St. Augustine with many of 
the other fathers assert again and again 
that Abraham instituted a new era in 
history. Abraham is then more than a 
prophet; his coming is immediately or- 
dained to the advent of Christ although 
he preceded the Saviour—perhaps by 
some two millenia. The events of the 
life of Abraham contain and pre-figure 
the accomplishments of Christ. The 
Redeemer Himself and all His followers 
are the sons of Abraham according to 
the flesh and according to the spirit. 


FIGURE OF OUR LADY 
AND OF SAINTS 


The least known of the traditional 
meanings of Abraham’s life is that of 
his being in some way a symbol of the 
heavenly Father who did not hesitate to 
offer His own Son for the redemption of 
the world. St. Irenzus and Origen 
make mention of this symbolism and 
hint that God, so pleased at Abraham’s 
example of offering his only son, has in 
His own time offered in turn the only 
Son of the Eternal Father. This sym- 
bolism, however, must not be pressed 
too far because in the strict sense Abra- 
ham is not a figure of the Father; for, 
as St. Cyril of Alexandria remarked, the 
contradiction between paternal love and 
the love of obedience cannot be strictly 
applied to God the Father. The story 
of Abraham and Isaac is nonetheless a 
striking parable of the manner in which 
God redeemed the world. 

While Abraham is a figure of the 
Eternal Father only in a broad sense, he 
is a figure of some of the Christian 
saints in a very literal sense. And no 
one does Abraham represent more than 
Our Lady. His story and his faith ex- 
hibit a remarkable parallelism with the 
story of the faith of the Blessed Mother. 
St. Augustine notes this similarity in 
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The City of God; he remarks that, al- 
though Abraham and Mary ask for 
signs how God will accomplish that 
which He promises them, they do not 
manifest any weakness of faith. Other 
writers compare the faith of Abraham 
in the life of his son to Mary’s faith in 
the resurrection of Christ. 

Abraham again is a figure of the 
Apostles. For just as the people of the 
old Alliance relied on their patriarch so 
the fideles of the New Covenant depend 
on the Apostles. The number of the 
Apostles, moreover, is a reminder of the 
twelve sons of Jacob, the great-grand- 
children of Abraham. 


The resemblance between St. Joseph 
and Abraham is too clear to need elab- 
oration. 

From innumerable sources, therefore, 
we are reminded of the greatness of our 
patriarch Abraham whom we commem- 
orate in many more ways than we real- 
ize. As the friend of the one God, as 
the father of all those who believe in 
this God by faith and not by vision, and 
as the symbol of the Eternal Father and 
all those whom the Father has given us 
as our models, Abraham deserves a 


permanent and loving place in our 
hearts. For we are his children accord- 


ing to the promise. 





In a forthcoming HPR issue 


Schools. 


to the schools. 





of the program. 


Father Andrew Bouwhuis, 8.J., is author of the forthcoming “Seminary 
Accreditation: Significance and Advantages.” 
his case is strong for the regional accreditation of those minor and major 
seminaries which are not constituent parts of an accredited university. 

Father Bouwhuis is especially well equipped to discuss this important 
topic, since for the past fifteen years he has been a member of several teams 
of evaluators for the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
In this capacity he has visited and studied reports of colleges, 
universities, and seminaries, and has worked on the formulation of reports 
His experience has convinced him of the need and worth 


His title is self-explanatory ; 
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Bishop John England: 
American. Catholic Orator 


\ HEN Bishop John England 


landed in America, December 30, 
1820, he brought with him the reputa- 
tion of one of Ireland’s great speakers 
of the day. The Bishop of Cork had 
recommended him to the Holy See for 
an episcopacy as a “priest endowed 
with great learning, and ardent faith; 
a courageous controversialist and a 
master of moral principles; a saintly 
and unwearying preacher.”! After a 
scrutiny of the character and endow- 
ments of Dr. England, the Congrega- 
tion of the Propagation of the Faith 
recommended him to the Pope as the 
“most courageous, the most zealous, the 
most eloquent of the Irish clergy.’” All 
Ireland revered his fearless leadership, 
cheered his bold vindication of his 
country’s cause, and looked to him for 
encouragement. Of the John England 
of those days, the mighty Daniel O’Con- 
nell said: “If I had John England at 





a Joseph O’Brien, John England—Bishop of 
Charleston, p. 7. 
* Ibid. 
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my back, I would not fear the entire 
world before me.”* The opinion of 
those who had heard him speak was 
summed up by his homeland contem- 
poraries who described him as “the in- 
trepid and eloquent orator, who roused 
the spirit of the Irish people” with a 
“masculine eloquence and a stern and 
unflinching determination well suited to 
a popular leader.”* 


“CHRYSOSTOM OF THE WEST” 


“You will find him a great preacher 
and extremely graceful in the pulpit,”® 
wrote Father Fenwick in 1821, after he 
had heard John England preach once or 
twice within the first nine days of the 
Bishop’s arrival in Charleston. John 
England lived up to that estimate: a 
great preacher consumed with burning 
zeal for the glory of God. Each suc- 
cessive report of his preaching during 
the twenty-odd years of his active 
preaching life throughout the United 
States outdoes the others in superlative 
appreciation of the extraordinary power 
and beauty of his eloquence. 

John England was a great preacher 
for two simple reasons. He had some- 
thing to say; he knew how to say it. He 
believed in the message he had to carry 
to the world; he believed with St. Paul 
that faith comes from hearing; he was 


3 Ibid., p. 4. 
* Ibid., p. 910. 
° Ibid., p. 153. 
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enthusiastic in his desire to give all 
with whom he came into contact an op- 
portunity to hear the good news of 
salvation. It made little difference 
whether he was preaching to the Bish- 
ops of the United States assembled in 
Council or to a few immigrants gathered 
in a cabin room; whether he was in the 
halls of Congress, in one of the churches 
of the larger cities, or in a poor wayside 
chapel; whether he was in the open, or 
in a courthouse, or in a Protestant 
church. In each case he was preaching 
the Greatest Message—the Word of 
God. 

Those who heard him preach have 
left us reliable testimony as to his great 
power. Few preachers have ever re- 
ceived more enthusiastic appreciation 
of their work—appreciation which at 
times borders on hyperbole. The news- 
papers of the day acclaimed him as one 
of the greatest pulpit orators in Amer- 
ica, if not the greatest. At times the 
account given of Dr. England’s influ- 
ence over a public audience goes beyond 
moderation, and he is hailed as the 
Chrysostom of the West.* Were it not 
for the constant repetition of enthusias- 
tic reviews of his sermons throughout 
his lifetime by the papers of the United 
States and Europe, one would be in- 
clined to discount some of it as fulsome. 





FROM THOSE WHO HEARD HIM 


In publishing Dr. England’s Works in 
1849, Father Hewit prefixes to his pub- 
lic discourse “On American Citizenship” 
(delivered on May 16, 1841) a remark 
to the effect that, from the testimony 
of some of the best judges of eloquence 
of the day, “the eulogiums which have 
been accorded to Dr. England as an 
orator were fully merited. . It is 


John England, Vol. ii, p. 45. 
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impossible to transfer and to perpetuate 
the highest efforts of eloquence upon 
paper.”? Nothing is more evanescent 
than eloquence; hence, Dr. England’s 
powers as a public speaker must be 
judged from those who heard him. The 
newspapers of the day offer the follow- 
ing testimony. 

Of his visit to Cincinnati in 1830, it is 
written: 


The fame of Dr. England had pre- 
ceded him. It had raised the expec- 
tations of the people to such a height 
that six days previous indisposition 
was not sufficient to exempt him from 
addressing the anxious multitude. 
, Respecting the powerful and 
masterly eloquence of Dr. England, 
there appears to be but one voice in 
the city—it is irresistible. It com- 
mences like a stream issuing from its 
source, but it accumulates in its prog- 
ress, till it spreads its broad and ma- 
jestic surface before you, bearing 
away upon its bosom every opposition 
that is made to stem it in its course. 


The Cincinnati Advertiser says of the 
same occasion :® 


Bishop England is now in our city, 
and has been delivering discourses for 
several evenings past on the Catholic 
Church. Bishop England has sig- 
nalized himself as much for his de- 
votion to civil and religious liberty, 
as for his great mind and the clas- 
sic flow of his powerful eloquence. 
We listened to him on Thursday 
evening last for nearly two hours, 
and, from the beginning to the end 
of his discourse, felt not one weary 
moment. On the whole, we 
were never more pleased and in- 
structed by any discourse we have 
ever heard; and we could not but feel, 
however foreign our particular tenets 
might be from those of the speaker, 
that we were listening to a master 
mind, a philanthropist, a patriot, and 
a Christian, whose eloquent eulogies 





"Ibid. 
* O’Brien, p. 156. 
* © Tbid., p. 157. 
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of his adopted country proved him 
one of her highest ornaments, worthy 
indeed to be her son. 


The Green Banner for June 26, 1836, 
gives the following review of a sermon 
preached in New York, in St. Peter’s 
Church, Barclay Street :'° 

We have never heard him with 

greater delight. Fervid, eloquent and 
logical, he was evidently in that 
happy mood when the spirit of the 
subject comes over the mind—pos- 
sessing, absorbing, and _ guiding. 
There was no word idly thrown away. 
All was energy, nerve, and strength. 
We cannot write higher praise. 
Bishop England reasoned eloquently 
and well. The pretty artifices of the 
declaimer were disclaimed. His very 
features showed the purpose of his 
mind; and what is this but eloquence 
in its true character! The church 
was packed to suffocation, and thou- 
sands, standing in the graveyard and 
in the streets, anxiously sought to 
hear the Bishop’s words. 


In the Boston Pilot, May 22, 1841, we 
read of the Bishop’s last visit to that 
city and of two sermons he preached in 
the cathedral there. 


The visit of the Right Reverend 
Bishop England to our city has cre- 
ated an excitement honorable alike to 
the great divine and to our Catholic 
community. His reputation as one of 
the most able and eloquent champions 
of the Roman Catholie Church in this 
country had preceded him. A strong 
and pervading desire was felt to hear 
one whom fame had lifted high in our 
admiration and affection. Among 
Catholies, for his lucid, powerful and 
vigorous exposition and defence of 
their creed, there was deep and inex- 
pressible gratitude; among Protes- 
tants, there was a rational desire to 
listen to a preacher who was alike 
eminent for his luminous efforts in the 
pulpit, and for his distinguished con- 
nections with the peculiar institutions 
of the Southern portion of our Repub- 
lie. 


" Guilday, Vol. ii, p. 156. 
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On May 14, 1841, Bishop England 
was asked to preach a eulogy on Presi- 
dent Harrison in the Cathedral of the 
Holy Cross, Boston. The Boston Tran- 
script of the following day spoke of it 


as 


a discourse eloquent, brilliant, and 
powerful, critical and completely and 
intensely imbued with the pure and 
holy spirit of heaven-born charity 
and kindness. Verily, it is not 
strange that the Right Reverend 
gentleman should command the ad- 
miration and esteem of all who hear 
him, Protestants as well as Catholies. 
“Tt may. indeed be a matter of sur- 
prise,” says Brownson’s Review (April, 
1850), “to know that he could sueceed 
in arresting the attention of popular as- 
semblies on matters better suited to a 
highly intellectual audience; but the 
fact is widely known that the unlearned 
as well as the philosophical inquirer 
hung for hours on his lips while he dis- 
coursed on the evidence of Christianity, 
and that children fancied they under- 
stood what he propounded. This is ac- 
counted for by the plain and clear lan- 
guage which he employed, by his illus- 
trations, which brought sublime truths 
down to the level of the humblest intel- 
lects, and by the life and spirit which 
breathed throughout, since he acted, but 
without affectation, all that he spoke.”"! 
These, therefore, are some of the com- 
ments made by newspapers and period- 
icals of the day. Many more could be 
cited; but a sufficient number from var- 
ious cities of the country have been 
quoted to illustrate the universal opin- 
ion held of the speaker, Bishop John 
England. 


HIS GIFTS FROM GOD; 
HIS APPRECIATION 


In appearence John England in the 


' Brownson’s Quarterly Review, Vol. L. 


p. 137. 
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prime of this life was a man of medium 
size, with a well knit and powerful 
frame. His face was strong, massive, 
dark, with regular and manly features; 
chiselled lips, and brow high and reced- 
ing; a powerful set jaw, and eyes blaz- 
ing and seeming to search the depths of 
the soul. His well modulated voice pos- 
sessed, in some degree, the accent of his 
native country; but this was no handi- 
cap. A peculiarity of pronunciation, 
when not disagreeable, serves to fix the 
attention. 

He was a gifted man. Nature had 
done much for him; his own mental ap- 
lication more. From nature he had re- 
ceived the primary requisite of an ora- 
tor, without which success in oratory 
can never be attained—the power and 
facility of expression. Besides this 
happy faculty of expression he inherited 
also from nature other essential quali- 
ties: elevation of intellect, sound sense, 
solidity of judgment, clear perception, 
great memory, clear and distinct utter- 
ance, and an air that commands respect 
and sustains authority. 


HIS STYLE OF ORATORY 


The maxim of Demosthenes that de- 
livery is the chief qualification of an 
orator was illustrated in him, since his 
long and profound discourses (usually 
two hours or more in length), without 
his charm, would necessarily have fa- 
tigued the attention of his hearers. His 
gestures were almost too animated for 
the pulpit; but they were perfectly in 
character, and they gave charm and ef- 
feet to his appeals. “As he stood sur- 
veying his audience to discover whether 
they felt and acknowledged its force, all 
remained entranced. The effect of the 
oratorical pause was never seen to more 
advantage. The mind surveying the 
chain of reasoning which link by link 
had been formed, admired its beauty 


and felt happy in being encircled by its 
magic power and made captive to truth. 
Interrogatives, with responses oppor- 
tunely intermingled, relieved the seri- 
ousness of logical exercises and fixed the 
attention of all on the point under con- 
sideration.” 

William George Read, who wrote the 
earliest biographical sketch of Bishop 
England (Memoir of Bishop England, 
1842), thus reports on the style used by 
the speaker: !* 

If I were to attempt to describe the 
style of his controversial discourses, 

I would liken it to a straight bar of 

polished steel connecting his conclu- 

sions with his premises with the light- 
ning of heaven blazing and flashing 
about it. 


His language was clear, strong, plain, 
and distinct. A wealth and beauty of 
illustrations “rarely possessed in our 
day” brought his profound ideas down 
to the level of the humblest intellects. 
His simplicity was overpowering. He 
adapted his discourses to the literate 
and to the illiterate. His mode of rea- 
soning, like that of most great minds, 
was remarkably simple. His memory 
was truly wonderful. Without notes of 
any kind he referred in his speeches to 
the events of history and to the re- 
searchers of ecclesiastical lore, reciting 
them with the closest accuracy, in lan- 
guage eloquent and pure. He exhib- 
ited the evidence of the profound dia- 
lectician combining clear and distinct 
arrangement with a chain of reasoning 
which captivates the mind, attracting 
it at the same time it subjugates. The 
succession of his proofs, their order and 
development seemed to impart new light 
on each subject handled. Though se- 
verely logical, he did not restrict him- 
self to dry and purely methodical dis- 


Read, Memoirs of Bishop England, 
cpuoted in the Catholic Miscellany, Vol. xxii, 
p. 5, July 9, 1842. 
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cussion. He infused ardor into pre- 
cision of thought, and eloquent vehe- 
mence into soundness of reasoning. His 
power of controversy was of the first or- 
der, with a mastery in directing infer- 
ence, exposing opinions and doctrines, 
and refuting errors. He always ad- 
dressed the reason and understanding 
of men whom he viewed as rational be- 
ings. He spurned all meretricious tin- 
sel of the popular orator. He laid down 
his proposition, defined it, the terms 
were discussed in all their relations, con- 
firmed by correlative facts, corrobo- 
rated by parallel reasoning. History 
and the natural sciences, whenever they 
served his purpose, were made use of to 
illustrate the argument with a phalanx 
of facts judiciously chosen. 

There was one marked feature of his 
controversial discourses, pleasing, we 
are sure, to the Protestant audiences: 
there was not one word uttered which 
could offend; every expression was tem- 
pered with charity. His intense loyalty 
to his Faith led him into several con- 
troversies which he conducted with a 
dignity and charity that commanded 
the respect of his opponents and elicited 
touching tributes from some of them at 
his death. The Reverend Richard Ful- 
ler, one of his most ardent adversaries, 
stood with tears in his eyes beside the 
deathbed of Bishop England. 


“GOOD-HUMORED GIANT” 


His exhibitions of stupendous power 
were so tempered with gentleness that, 
while it struck objectors dumb, it never 
gave offense. William Read writes: 


He reminded me, in his intercourse 
with other men, whether allies or op- 
ponents, of a good-humored giant 
moving among pygmies, whom he was 
eareful not to tread on, but would 
* Tribute of Respect to Bishop John Eng- 

land. Hibernian Society, p. 13. 
™ Read, Vol. xxii, p. 5, July 9, 1842. 
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sometimes dangle playfully between 
his fingers. I never knew a person 
who had so much consideration for 
the errors and prejudices of other 
men. He knew the mysterious struc- 
ture of the human mind, and felt that, 
most frequently, they were more 
sinned against than sinning. The 
only class of adversaries for whom he 
sometimes seemed to forget his usual 
charity were deliberate liars. 

As he was generally invited, when 
abroad, to preach on the evidence of a 
Catholic doctrine, an idea prevails ex- 
tensively that his forte lay in that line. 
This is a serious mistake. It was when 
surrounded by an audience exclusively 
Catholic, to whom “the reasons of the 
hope that is in them” were fully known, 
that he ceased to be the controversialist, 
and, like a father in the bosom of his 
family, lavished the riches of his imagi- 
nation in illustrating the goodness and 
glory of his God, and poured out in tor- 
rents of gratitude and love the abun- 
dance of one of the greatest and the 
kindest hearts that ever beat in a human 
breast. 

A striking phase of Bishop England’s 
apostolic and non-controversial charac- 
ter was manifested in his spiritual care 
of the Negroes. He celebrated an early 
Mass in the Cathedral of St. Finbar in 
Charleston every Sunday morning for 
them, and preached to them at this 
Mass and at a Vesper Service. He was 
accustomed to deliver two afternoon 
sermons; if unable to deliver both, he 
would disappoint the rich and preach to 
the Negroes. 

In one sense Bishop England’s ser- 
mons were all publie discourses. The 
announcement that he was to preach al- 
ways brought large audiences: to his 
own Cathedral of St. Finbar in Charles- 
ton; to the churches, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, in the Carolinas and Georgia, 
in the cities of New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Wash- 
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ington, and New Orleans: to the court 
houses and assembly halls; and to the 
open-air meetings held mostly under 
Protestant auspices. His twenty dis- 
courses to the Church conventions of 
his diocese of the three States of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
and to the Society of St. John the Bap- 
tist were all publie when given, or be- 
eame public immediately in the col- 
umns of the Miscellany. He was an 
honored speaker before the Hibernian 
Society of Savannah and Charleston, 
the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Charleston, and the Anti-Duelling 
Association. He successfully advocated 
before the Legislature of South Caro- 
lina the granting of a charter for his 
diocesan corporation. 


HIS BOUNDLESS ENERGY 


There is one of his public discourses 
which stands out much more promi- 
nently than the others he preached, ow- 
ing to the peculiar circumstances sur- 
rounding its delivery—the sermon de- 
livered in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, in the city of Washing- 
ton, on Sunday, January 8, 1826. The 
invitation to the clergymen of ranking 
ability to preach before Congress was a 
frequent occurrence. Apart, however, 
from Father Gabriel Richard’s speech 
in the House of Representatives three 
years before, when he was Michigan’s 
delegate to Congress,'® no Catholic 
priest had been heard in that assembly. 

From the above enumeration some 
idea can be had of the innumerable oc- 
casions on which Bishop England spoke. 
There is, however, no way of making a 
complete estimate. By actual count, 
from January 1, 1821, until the last date 
in the Diurnal, December 5, 1823, he 


Guilday. Vol. ii, p. 51. 


had given 207 public discourses in all 
the important centers of the three States 
of his diocese, in the court houses, in 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist and 
Episcopalian churches, and in the 
houses of non-Catholies. This is by no 
means a complete list. Two sermons a 
day, sometimes three, not to speak of 
private exhortations to the little groups 
of Catholies he discovered, were the or- 
dinary demand on his energies on his 
first visitation. When in Charleston, he 
preached at least twice every Sunday. 
Even in 1841, less than a year before 
his death, his tremendous energy led 
him to preach seventeen nights in suc- 
cession besides lecturing to secular so- 
cieties during the day in Philadelphia, 
and “five times in four days” at Balti- 
more immediately following.” 


OUR LOST LEGACY 


Few, however, of Bishop England’s 
sermons and discourses have been pre- 
served. A volume of his public ad- 
dresses and sermons are found in his col- 
lected works, but for the greater part 
they are sketches written out after their 
publie delivery, giving only the main 
points of the subject of the discourse. 
Oceupied in controversies as he con- 
stantly was, he was ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to preach a sermon, the 
preparation of which would have cost 
another not so well equipped endless 
labor. Bishop England himself wrote to 
the Washington Light Infantry in 
Charleston, when its committee re- 
quested a copy of the Bishop’s address 
of February 22, 1838, on “The Charac- 
ter of George Washington”: “I almost 
always for the last twenty years have 
spoken without committing what I 
speak to writing.”’? Regarding his 


* 18 Ibid. Vol. ii, p. 535. 
Messmer, Works, Vol. vii, p. 304. 
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first public discourse before the Hiber- 
nian Society of Savannah, “Epochs of 
Irish History,” delivered on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, 1824, Bishop England 
wrote: “I was unable to make any 
preparation; the shortness of the notice 
and the importance of the duties in the 
discharge of which I was occupied left 
me no time to make any arranged dis- 
course. I therefore took the order of 
our history, trusting to my feelings for 
whatever reflections it might be proper 
to make.’”§ 

Of the eulogy on President Harrison, 
entitled “On American Citizenship” 
(given on May 15, 1841, in the Cathe- 
dral of the Holy Cross, Boston), which 
lasted two hours and a half, we have 
but a mere abstract, written down hur- 
riedly on May 16, just before the 
Bishop sailed for Europe. The address 
on “Classical Education,” delivered be- 
fore the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of South Carolina, on May 9, 1832, 
is the most extended of his public dis- 
courses and one, upon the composition 
of which, he is said to have labored sev- 
eral years. It is more clearly planned 
than any of his other public discourses.!® 

His address “On the Origin and His- 
tory of Duelling,” delivered before the 
Anti-Duelling Association in the Cathe- 
dral at Charleston in November, 1827, 
has been called “one of the most mas- 
terly and overpowering productions 
ever penned in any language.”?° 


ENGLAND BEFORE CONGRESS 


When requested by a group of hear- 
ers for a copy of his famous address in 
the House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, on January 8, 1826, he wrote: “I 
should very gladly comply immediately 
therewith if it were in my power. But 


246 Guilday, Vol. ii, p. 9. 
* Ibid., vol. ii, p. 21. 
” Ibid., p. 18. 
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I have not written, nor have I taken a 
note of my discourse.’”! No official 
notes had been taken in Congress be- 
cause of the absence through illness of 
the recorder. So Bishop England wrote 
out the address as he remembered it. “I 
believe,” he writes, “the following paper 
will be found substantially correct, and 
this simple narrative will, I trust, plead 
my excuse for much defect of style, and 
want of decoration, as I was not able to 
wait to revise what I have thus sent to 
press, more to gratify my friends than 
to exhibit myself.’’** 

The discourse itself is one of the most 
sarefully prepared of Dr. England’s 
writings. On that day in Congress be- 
fore an audience, for the greater part 
stranger to all he stood for, before Pres- 
ident John Quincy Adams whom he had 
taken to task previously for an unkind 
assault on the Catholic Faith, the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church were ex- 
pounded by one who was courageous 
enough to speak the truth that was in 
him; zealous enough to try to break 
down the barriers of ignorance and prej- 
udice standing between him and them; 
and eloquent enough to deliver his 
thoughts in such glowing language as to 
hold their attention to the message he 
‘arried to them. 

On that day in the Hall of Congress, 
John England made clear to the Ameri- 
can people the relation of man to God; 
of man to the State; and of man to the 
Chureh. What was of the most import 
to his auditors, he laid down in no un- 
mistakable terms the relations of the 
Church to the State and the State to 
the Church. He proclaimed a Declara- 
tion of Independence from any interfer- 
ence on the part of anyone with the re- 
ligious rights guaranteed to all citizens 


*1 Messmer, Vol. vii, p. 10. 
*2 Thid. 
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by the Constitution of the United States. 
He exhibited to them a portrait of the 
Catholic Church as it really is; he tore 
into shreds the caricature whose ‘“out- 
line was drawn by Henry the Eighth, 
whose traces were better marked under 
Edward the Sixth, whose lines were 
shaded and whose tints were given by 
Elizabeth, the copies of which had 
been the stock-in-trade of the English- 
speaking opponents of the Catholic 
Church since the days of the sixteenth 
century religious revolt. The conclu- 
sion which follows is an. exhortation 
upon the two commandments of Christ: 
love of God and love of neighbor. 

It is evident from the interest created 
by the press notices of Bishop England’s 
address before Congress that the whole 
of his discourse was carefully scruti- 
nized by all whose patriotism had been 
aroused by the argument that the Cath- 
olic religion was detrimental to the 
progress of republican ideals. 
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AMERICA’S TRIBUTE 


Broken in health and exhausted, 
Bishop England died in Charleston on 
April 11, 1842. The city mourned its 


“O’Brien, p. 173. 
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loss. Flags were at half-mast on all the 
ships in the harbor and on all public 
buildings. Business was suspended dur- 
ing the funeral services, and the bells of 
Protestant churches tolled a parting 
knell. 

“Thus has been extinguished,” wrote 
a non-Catholic editor on the day of 
Bishop England’s death, “in its meri- 
dian lustre, one of the most brilliant 
lights of the Catholic Church in the 
Western Hemisphere, a divine who il- 
lustrated the duties of his lofty calling 
by personal example; whose religious 
zeal was ever fervent; whose philan- 
throphy knew no discrimination of 
class, sect, or country; whose ability 
was unquestioned; whose learning was 
ample; whose energies knew no abate- 
ment by adverse influence; whose elo- 
quence was prompt, enriched with the 
treasures of thought, and enforcing the 
truths of religion with equal force of 
argument and fervor of diction; and 
who has gone down to the tomb with the 
profound regrets of the community in 
which he lived, the intense sorrow of his 
afflicted congregation, and the agonizing 
grief of a large circle of friends.’** 


” Charleston Patriot, April 11, 1842. 





The sixtieth volume of THE HomiLetic AND PastorAL REvIEW begins 
The seminarians will be back in the class- 
| room at that time. May we suggest that you consider ordering a subscrip- 
tion for one of the young men in your parish who is studying for the priest- 
hood at the special price of $4.00 per annum? 
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Latecomers to Mass: 


Our Fault? 


Prrsars the most frequently 
heard admonition from our pulpits is 
the request of the priest that parish- 
ioners come on time for Mass. Pastors, 
normally serene in the most trying cir- 
cumstances, are stimulated to verbal 
furor. Many priests become violent on 
the question of latecomers; others plac- 
idly accept the condition as one in- 
herent in fallen man. 

The problem of the Catholic who 
comes late for Mass is not concerned 
with the good Catholic who habitually 
comes in time for Mass and, on oceca- 
sion, arrives late because of uncontrol- 
lable circumstances. It is rather a 
problem among otherwise “good Catho- 
lies” for whom lateness at Mass is al- 
most standard procedure. “I got in be- 
fore the Offertory” is their feeble justi- 
fication. 

Why do Catholics come late for 
Mass? In some instances it is the indi- 
vation of a deteriorating faith; in other 
vases it is an unfortunate habit picked 
up because of some priest who invari- 





Father Connolly is l- 
brarian and teaches Latin 
at Bishop Dubois High 
School in New York City. 
He suggests that perhaps 
an overemphasis on mini- 
mal requirements has 
constituted them as the 
norm in the minds of the 


faithful. 





By JAMES M. CONNOLLY 


ably started Mass late. Numerous 
priests, in attempting to deal with the 
problem, make the mistake of seeing 
the condition simply as a fault of 
character to be corrected. In most 
‘ases this is not an accurate appraisal. 
Coming late for Mass is symptomatic 
of something more serious: an alarming 
indication of a fundamental ignorance 
of the Mass. Consideration of the prob- 
lem in this light may lead to a more 
lasting solution. 


ATTEMPTS TO INSPIRE 


In a commendable desire to lift the 
standards of the many 
priests enumerate the days of the week, 
the hours, and even the minutes allotted 
to each man in this life. Then they 
indicate how little of this grand total is 
asked of the Catholic by his punctual 
attendance at Mass. The argument is 
good and quite strong as a purely homi- 
letic exhortation. However, this appeal 
presupposes the very thing that may be 
lacking, viz., an understanding on the 
part of the faithful that the Mass, as 
such, is prayer. For many of these late- 
comers, the Mass is not consciously 
looked upon as a great act of worship, 
but rather as ritualism. For them the 
priest performs a rite, more or less re- 
moved from the people gathered in the 
church. The root causes of this feeling 
of ritualism among 
many: the problem of language; the 
speed with which some priests celebrate ; 
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LATECOMERS TO MASS: OUR FAULT? 


and, more fundamentally, ignorance— 
ignorance of sacrifice, of the cross, and 
of worship as a corporate as well as 
individual act. 

It is certainly obvious that we have 
here touched upon the fundamental 
point of liturgy: the Mass is worship, 
and, more so, worship by the people of 
God. In addition to highlighting a fun- 
damental error, we see that the long 
road to diminishing lateness at Mass 
begins with education. Without this 
overall view and its effect upon the 
content of the preaching of the priest, 
no lasting solution to the problem pre- 
sented by the latecomer will ever be 
effected. 


EMPHASIZING MINIMUM AS NORM 


There are, of course, more immediate 
steps which the priest may take here 
and now to remedy the situation. The 
first of these we may call the elimina- 
tion of “minimalism,’ by which we 
mean that there should be no overstress- 
ing of just when mortal sin is com- 
mitted. The minimal requirement for 
the fulfillment of the Sunday obligation 
is attendance at Mass by the time of 
the Offertory, but if this minimum re- 
quirement is overstressed, we have al- 
ready formed a proportion of perpetual 
latecomers among those who are willing 
to do only what they must, who serve 
God only by the bare minimum. By 
our instruction our people may often 
be left with the impression that the 
minimum is the norm. 

There is a far wiser course of action 
left to the priest, and it is that of restor- 
ing to our people an appreciation of 
the Foremass. Unfortunately, we have 
oversimplified our division of the sweep- 
ing action of the Mass as Offertory, 
Consecration and Communion. The 
Foremass is reduced, in effect, to some- 
thing that has to be gone through be- 


fore we get to the things that are 
important. 

The restoration of the dignity of the 
Foremass requires that the priest re- 
mind his people emphatically that the 
Mass, as such, has two divisions: the 
proclamation of the word of God to 
His people; the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
The Offertory-Canon-Communion di- 
vision would be an adequate division of 
the latter. 

The proclamation of the word of God 
in the Foremass is accomplished in the 
Epistle, and pre-eminently in the Gos- 
pel. A more reverent and clearer read- 
ing of the Foremass will certainly con- 
vey the importance of the proclamation 
of the word. Since this is the word of 
God, it is to be heard. In many cases, 
particularly among congregations not 
very well instructed, the use of a reader, 
in English, may be a significant factor 
in leading the people to a deeper ap- 
preciation of the Foremass. 


HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE FOREMASS 


It is historically significant that this 
Foremass of the proclamation of God’s 
word, which we eall the Synaxsis, has, 
in the history of the Church, always 
been intimately linked with the Eu- 
charist. We have no historical tradi- 
tion whatsoever of Eucharistic worship 
without the Synaxis. We do have 
many cases of an aliturgical Synaxsis, 
i.e., the proclamation of the word with- 
out the offering of the Sacrifice, but we 
have no case where the Eucharist was 
offered without the Synaxis. The late- 
comer may be brought to see that he is 
reversing the traditional order of Chris- 
tian worship, as well as deliberately 
deafening himself to God’s word. 

Fortunately our own time has wit- 
nessed the restoration of the vernacular 
reading of the Epistle as well as the 
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Gospel; but we are certainly aware that 
many of the Epistles are not geared to 
congregational comprehension without 
at least a brief orientation and explana- 
tion. Perhaps the difficulty inherent in 
doing this well in a few short words has 
discouraged many priests. But if we 
would look upon latecoming as sym- 
tomatic of something serious, we must 
in turn expend the time and effort 
necessary to restore the Foremass to 
its proper dignity and understanding. 


THE CHURCH: GOD WITH MAN 


Much of modern preaching reflects 
the increased knowledge of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, of the presence of God 
with man in His Chureh. Preaching 
and instruction about this basic mystery 
of the Church, and about the apostolic 
nature of the priesthood through which 
Christ works in His Church, gives the 
priest an inexhaustible and immensely 
rich source from which to show forth 
the essential meaning of the Foremass. 

Confronted by the awesome doctrine 
of the sacramental presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist, there may be a tendency 
on the part of the priest in his instruc- 
tion on the Mass to leave the doctrine 
of the mystical presence of Christ in His 
Church for another time and occasion. 
Nevertheless, it is from the strength of 
such a doctrine that the priest is able 
to show his people that the living word 
of God in the revelation entrusted to 
the Church is most completely pro- 
claimed and properly heard at the 
Eucharist. 


HEARING THE WORD OF GOD 


The holy-water stoop reminds our 
people that they are, in the words of 
the Mass, “His Holy People” through 
baptism, and that their act of congre- 
gating together is one of worship. This 
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worship, this prayer of the Christian 
people, is one of conversation with God, 
requiring the speaking of God to man. 
And God does speak to His people in 
His revelation through the mouth of 
him whom He has sent through the 
apostolic priesthood. The climax of the 
proclamation of the word of God comes 
in the Gospel, in the heralding of the 
saving act of God in Christ His Son— 
and it is for this that the people stand 
in reverence. 

If the priest is to remove from his 
people the habit of coming late for 
Mass, he must restore the Foremass to 
its proper position as the proclamation 
of the word of God, and to do this he 
must teach his people to listen. He 
must lead them to see that, in listening 
to the word of God, they are receiving 
CGod’s message to them. The Scripture 
of the Foremass is not just the reading 
of pious words or stories from a dim and 
distant past, but rather the living word 
of God. The Epistle and the Gospel are 
the official proclamation of the Chris- 
tian message by the apostolic priesthood 
in a specific place and time. It is this 
message which, having heard, they must 
carry out through the week to come. 

Means of inculeating a proper ap- 
preciation of the Foremass, and conse- 
quently of effecting a diminution in the 
number of those who come late to Mass, 
will be many and varied. If our parish- 
ioners are rooted and grounded in this 
respect for the proclamation of God’s 
word, these methods will bear a two- 
fold fruit. First, they will produce con- 
gregations that are on time for Mass. 
Secondly (and this is of far greater 
value than simple punctuality), they 
will produce an awakened interest in 
God’s word that, with His help, will re- 
echo in the deeds of our people from 
Eucharist to Eucharist “until He comes 
again.” 


Wee. 


Roma Locura 
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No Truck with Fellow-Travelers 


Just ten years ago the Holy Office is- 
sued a decree which gained attention 
throughout the’ world among all classes 
of people, whatever their political 
shade. It condemned co-operation with 
the Communists in any form (Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, XLI, p. 334). Re- 
cently a similar directive has come from 
the Holy Office reiterating the stricture 
against Catholics voting for parties or 
vandidates which, while not professing 
Communist doctrines, nevertheless align 
their interests with the Communist 
party and support it in any way. This 
holds even if these candidates or parties 
describe themselves as _ Christians. 
This latest ruling was in the form of a 
reply to a dubtum (Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, LI, p. 271). 

The decree of 1949 provided for ex- 
communication of any Catholic who 
voted for the Communists. The newer 
ruling does not mention any censure for 
voting for Reds or para-Reds, but it 
does refer to the decision of a decade 
ago, incorporating it by reference. This 
reference would not seem to be suffi- 
cient, however, to carry the same cen- 
sure. But there would be serious sin in- 
volved even when the vote is cast for 


someone who is not ex professo a Com- 
munist but who does work along with 
the party. 

Although no official source has inti- 
mated what prompted the new decree, 
the educated guess is that it stems from 
a situation in Sicily where a certain Sil- 
vio Malazzo, a disaffected Christian 
Democrat, has taken over command of 
a coalition of some C.D.’s, Communists, 
Socialists, and Fascists. His first con- 
test at the poles in Sicily took place in 
June. American sources speculated 
that Cardinal Ruffini, Archbishop of 
Palermo, Sicily, may have asked for a 
weapon in the form of this ruling. This 
is quite possible. He was in Rome when 
the decree was issued. 

One Roman daily, Paese Sera, far to 
the left, pretended to be taken back by 
the latest ruling in this connection. It 
editorialized: “But we thought that 
Pope John was a pope of a new coinage, 
but now he has raised a sword.” 

Let’s hope that this sword will effec- 
tually sever the sheep from the goats as 
well as shear off the sheep’s wool from 
the wolf’s back. 

Reports now in on the effect of the 
decree are not, however, too encourag- 
ing. In the Aosta Valley, not far from 
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the French border, Bishop Maturino 
Blanchet warned that supporters of a 
political coalition which included regis- 
tered Communists would be excluded 
from the sacraments. The Communists 
and their allies won the election in the 
middle of May for the regional assem- 
bly. The Christian Democrats, backed 
by the Church, gained ground them- 
selves in the number of votes cast, but 
not enough to prevent their being ousted 
from the regional government. 

Shortly after this defeat in the Aosta 
Valley, Bishop Blanchet announced 
that the traditional Corpus Christi pro- 
cessions would not be held this year, 
and this may rightly be interpreted as 
this Bishop’s application of the spirit of 
the decree against voting for fellow- 
travelers. 

Statistics indicate that Communist 
party membership in Italy as a whole 
has dropped about 15 per cent in ten 
years, but nevertheless Red strength in 
elections does not appear to have di- 
minished. 


Orthodox Balk 


An international press service opera- 
ting out of Geneva under the World 
Council of Churches has reported that 
the Orthodox Archbishop  Iakovos 
(James), recently named as representa- 
tive of the Orthodox Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in North and South Amer- 
ica, received a private audience with 
Pope John XXIII just before sailing for 
the U.S. this spring. It must have been 
very private indeed. No record of it 
has appeared in any source from Rome 
we've consulted. The statement from 
the Protestant news agency mentioned 
that this was the first time in 350 years 
that an Orthodox prelate has been re- 
ceived by a pope. 

Archbishop Iakovos quoted his Patri- 
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arch at a meeting of the World Council 
of Churches, North American division, 
held at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. 
He declared: “If the Orthodox Church 
is invited to the General Council as- 
sembled by the Pope, it will be repre- 
sented only if the entire Christian world 
is invited to send representatives. The 
minimum representation of the other 
churches acceptable would be their in- 
clusion through the World Council of 
Churches.” 

This same depressing note was 
sounded by the Orthodox Patriarch of 
Antioch, as released through the same 
Geneva agency: “The Council sum- 
moned by the Pope must take place un- 
der his leadership as primus inter pares 
and on the basis of the faith, doctrine, 
and tradition known to the undivided 
Chureh—that is to say, before Rome 
left this Church, when it was led by 
five patriarchs in Rome, Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusa- 
lem.” End quotes! 


Work on the Roman Synod 


Progress in being made, apparently 
by notable strides, in the preparations 
for the Roman Synod scheduled for the 
end of the current year. Its importance 
to the rest of the Catholie world is due 
especially to the fact that John XXIII 
has made it clear that it is intended to 
serve as a model for synods elsewhere. 

In addition to the central committee, 
commissions now working out the legis- 
lation for the Archdiocese of Rome are 
concerning themselves with the rights 
and duties of clergy and laity; religious 
instruction and modern media of com- 
munication; worship and the liturgy; 
pastoral administration of the sacra- 
ments; vocations; apostolic action; the 
education of youth; ecclesiastical prop- 
erty and new churches; charity and re- 
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lief work. The commissions are made 
up of forty members, of whom eleven 
are parish priests of Rome. 


Unindexed . 


A publishing house in Rome has re- 
ceived permission from the Holy Office 
to publish a new and unabridged edi- 
tion of Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables, 
on the Index for almost a century. A 
preface and footnotes will warn the 
reader of any objectionable sections. 
This is, apparently, the first time that 
such a ever been 
granted, although there are instances 
where permission has been granted for 
the republication of books on the Index, 
provided that the objectionable pas- 
sages were deleted. The relaxation in 
the case of Hugo’s novel has been inter- 
preted by some as indicating that the 
present Pope intends to order a revamp- 
ing of the Index itself as well as of the 
criteria used for placing books on it. 
This may well be reading far too much 


Les Misérables: 


permission has 


into the exception made in this case. 


Distinguished Visitor 


The Pro-Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Ottaviani, arrived for a month’s visit in 
the U.S. at the end of May. He was 
accompanied by an American priest, 
Msgr. Henry P. Cosgrove, of Brooklyn, 
and by his own nephew. During his 
four-week stay, the Cardinal was 
honored with degrees from Notre Dame 
and The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica. Also, at this writing, he is sched- 
uled to attend the centenary of the 
archdiocese of Omaha with Cardinals 
Spellman and MelIntyre. 

Cardinal Ottaviani has also been ap- 
pointed papal legate for the fortheom- 
ing commemorations of the third cen- 
tenary of the establishment of the 
Catholic hierarchy in Canada, the ob- 


servance of which will run October 4-8, 
1959. He will return to this continent 
in the early fall for this memorable cel- 
ebration. 


A Royal Wedding 


John XXIII, who succeeds in being 
all things to all men in a way that joins 
dignity with warmth, extended his con- 
gratulations to Price Akihito, heir-ap- 
parent to the throne of Japan, on the 
occasion of his marriage recently to a 
commoner (L’Osservatore Romano, N. 
84 [30.051]). The message was de- 
livered in French, but immediately 
translated into Japanese and broadcast 
over the Vatican transmitter. Along 
with his blessing, the Pontiff referred to 
the good relations existing between the 
Holy See and Japan. The Prince was 
received in audience by Pius XII six 
years ago. As a wedding present the 
Pope sent the couple a mosaic of an 
Italian landscape, fashioned in the Vat- 
ican workshops. The bride, a Shintoist, 
had a complete education in the schools 
of the Religious of the Sacred Heart in 
Tokyo. 


“Mercy of God”’—Prohibited 


The Holy Office has issued a notifica- 
tion on the alleged visions and revela- 
tions attributed to Sister Faustina Ko- 
walska, a Polish religious of the Insti- 
tute of Our Lady of Mercy, who died 
near Cracow in 1938 (Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, LI, p. 271). This is a translation 
of the document: “As a result of an 
examination, the Holy Office has issued 
the following direction: (i) The dis- 
semination of images and writings urg- 
ing devotion to the Divine Mercy in the 
form proposed by the same Sister 
Faustina is prohibited; (i1) It is left to 
the prudence of bishops to remove the 
aforementioned images wherever they 
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may be exposed for the devotion and 
veneration of the faithful.” 


NATO's Anniversary 


On the recent occasion of its tenth 
anniversary, NATO was praised by 
L’Osservatore Romano, which described 
the alliance as an insurance policy 
against war, despite past misunder- 
standings of those who viewed the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization in an- 
other light. This article in the authori- 
tative Vatican daily referred to the 
Pope’s Easter message to bolster the 
conviction that the danger of war re- 
mains so long as men do not change 
their hearts (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
LI, pp. 241-252). Said L’Osservatore: 
“Division among people continues, and 
the evil slogan, mors tua vita mea, is 
still heard from both sides.” 

John XXIII has received in private 
audience the British admiral who com- 
mands NATO in the Mediterranean re- 
gion. 


Mussolini Didn’t Like It 


In this department in May’s issue of 
HPR we reported on the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the Lateran Treaty be- 
tween the Holy See and the Italian gov- 
ernment. The Church-State  settle- 
ment, which took place in 1929 under 
Pius XI and Mussolini, has been de- 
scribed in interesting detail by the pub- 
lication this anniversary year of the 
reminiscences of Marchese Francesco 
Pacelli, the elder brother of Pius XII. 
We now have further information on 
these diaries (L’Osservatore Romano, 
N. 88 [30.055]). 

The discussions between officials of 
both sides commenced August 5, 1926, 
and continued for some thirty months. 
The “Roman Question’’—finally settled 
by the Lateran Treaty—grew out of the 
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seizure of Rome by the Piedmontese in 
1870. The “Question” was the position 
of the popes as sovereign persons unlaw- 
fully deprived of their territorities by 
civil authorities. The status of Vatican 
City with its own governor, coins, 
stamps, radio and railway station, was 
settled upon by the terms of the 1929 
Treaty, while the status of the Catholic 
Church in Italy was settled upon by the 
terms of the 1929 Concordat. The two 
pacts are distinct, but were lumped to- 
gether as a kind of package deal. The 
Treaty provided for the sovereign rights 
of the “hundred holy acres” comprising 
Vatican City; the Concordat concerned 
the rights of the Church, especially in 
the matter of education and moral for- 
mation of youth and the overall work 
of Catholic Action. 

I] Duce wanted the settlement of the 
Roman Question by the Treaty for his 
own political ends, but he was not at all 
anxious to enter into the Concordat 
because of the limitations it placed upon 
the Fascist control over the training of 
Italian youth. In 1927, during the 
course of the negotiations, the govern- 
ment enacted a law empowering the 
state to control the spiritual and moral 
formation of the country’s youth. Mus- 
solini attempted to assure the Vatican 
that this law did not propose to hamper, 
in any way, the work of Catholie Ac- 
tion, but Pius XI condemned it. (This 
same issue of the corresponding rights 
of Church and State in the question of 
spiritual and moral development of the 
young prompted Pius XI in 1931 to is- 
sue the encyclieal Non abbiamo bisogno 
—two years after the settlement was 
finally made. In this notable document, 
Pius XI protested vigorously the usur- 
pations by the Fascists of the Church’s 
inherent prerogatives. ) 


Early in 1929, when the negotiations 
had reopened after having broken down, 
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Il Duce tried again to drive a wedge 
between the Treaty and the Concordat 
which had been proposed by the Holy 
See as of indivisible importance. The 
Sovereign Pontiff replied that he would 
not renounce sovereignty over the tem- 
poral holdings of the Church unless he 
would be able, in the event that the 
Italian government violated the Con- 
cordat, to tell the entire Catholic world 
that such a violation included also a 
violation of the Treaty of which the 
Concordat—in the mind of the Holy 
See—is a necessary complement. 

June 6, 1929, the day before the final 
ratification, has been described by Mar- 
chese Pacelli as “probably the hardest 


—Communications 


From where we sit, one of the most appreciated features of HPR 

is the “Communications from Our Readers” section. Some of the 

| letters take issue with the position of an author; others seek to 
| corroborate a case presented earlier; still others want their fellow 
| priests and religious to be informed of something that is of general 
interest; still others alert our readers to be on guard against an 
individual or group taking advantage of priests or flying under 


false colors; ete. 


| Accordingly, therefore, we welcome such communications from 
| our readers as contributing substantially to the value of HPR. 


and most difficult day of the transac- 
tions.” Late that night he reported to 
Pius XI that Mussolini had finally ap- 
proved the joint statement to be made 
when the documents would be signed. 
The statement read: “With the act of 
exchange of the ratifications of the Lat- 
eran Pacts, the contracting parties re- 
affirm their will to observe loyally, in 
word and in spirit, not only the treaty 
regarding the irrevocable and reciprocal 
recognition of sovereignty and the defi- 
nite elimination of the Roman Question, 
but also the Concordat which has as its 
high objective the regulation of the posi- 
tion of religion and the Chureh in 
Italy.” 
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By FERDINAND C. FALQUE 


Father Falque, pastor of Sacred Heart 
Church, Staples, Minnesota, is author of the 
widely used religion text, Catholic Truth in 
Survey (Benziger). Prior to service as Navy 
chaplain during World War II, Father Falque 
had been editor of the St. Cloud Register and 
director of Catholic Action under Most Rev. 
Jose ph F. Busch. 











Mother of the Redeemed 


Feast of the Assumption 


“All generations shall call me blessed” (Communion). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Mary, test of our faith. 
(2) “Blessed art thou . . 
(3) Mary’s Assumption and her Immacu- 
late Conception. 
(4) Our hope to share in her glory. 
(5) Mother of the redeemed. 


The Mass of this great feast day tells 
us many beautiful things about our 
Blessed Mother Mary. In the Introit 
she is “likened to a woman clothed with 
the sun, and the moon was under her 
feet, and upon her head a crown of 
twelve stars.” In the Lesson of the 
Mass, from the Book of Judith, we 
read: “The Lord has blessed you by 
his power, because by you he _ has 
brought our enemies to naught. Blessed 
are you, O daughter, by the Lord the 
most high God, above all women upon 
earth.” In the Gospel, from the first 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Luke, we 
hear the Angel Gabriel saying to her: 
“Blessed art thou among women and 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb.” And 
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then, when the Mass draws to its close 
in the Communion, we repeat the words 
of her own beautiful hymn: “All gen- 
erations shall call me blessed, because 
he who is mighty has done great things 
for me.”’ 


MARY: TEST OF OUR TRUE FAITH 


We have here something like a syn- 
thesis of all Catholic theology concern- 
ing Mary. Our love for her, our regard 
for her, our understanding of her place 
in God’s plans for our redemption and 
salvation are the test of our true faith. 
It has been noted that one who departs 
from orthodoxy, the true Faith, cannot 
utter the terms about her so dear to 
Catholics. Men do not abandon her 
when they leave the true Church; she 
slips away, as it were, from them. A 
first sign of heresy is that the heretic 
cannot somehow fulfill her own predic- 
tion about herself, that ‘all generations 
shall call me blessed.” To be able to 
utter spontaneously the words, “Blessed 
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MOTHER OF THE REDEEMED 


Virgin Mary,” is something like a sure 
mark of a Catholic Christian. Only 
Catholics have retained that expression, 
plain as it is in the New Testament and 
natural as it should be to any one who 
professes to know her part in the Chris- 
tian dispensation. 


“BLESSED ART THOU .. .” 


As we conclude the Mass today, filled 
with sentiments of love for her and 
gratitude to God for her as “our tainted 
nature’s solitary boast,” the Chureh 
would have us sing in our hearts and 
with our voices: “Behold, all genera- 
tions shall call me blessed.”” We fulfill 
her prophecy every time we say the 
Hail Mary. We learned this prayer as 
little children; it passes our lips millions 
of times in an ordinary span of life; it 
becomes as natural for us to recite this 
prayer, as Catholics, as it is for us to 
breathe or smile. It makes up the roses 
of the rosary, surely a prayer which has 
become as universal as the Church is 
universal. Its scriptural origin from St. 
Luke’s first chapter is read at her every 
feast-day Mass. Yes, today we sing 
out and ery out with the Church: 
“Blessed Virgin Mary!” 


MARY’S ASSUMPTION AND HER 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


In God’s mind from all eternity 
Mary existed as the masterpiece of His 
redeeming wisdom. God designed her 
as the vehicle through which God could 
become man, take on our flesh, be born 
as our Savior, Jesus Christ, suffer and 
For this she had to be 
the Immaculate Conception, the second 
Eve, who would mother Christ and all 
the elect reborn of Christ. Her sinless- 
ness is her greatest prerogative. And 
just as the corruption of death came into 
the world because of sin, so was Mary 
assumed into heaven and spared this 


die to redeem us. 


corruption because of her sinlessness. 
She was immaculately conceived 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, and 
thus all the wonder, the honor, the es- 
teem and reverence we can extend to her 
redounds to the glory of her divine Son, 
Christ. This privilege of motherhood 
of Christ is the reason why the Angel of 
the Annunciation addressed her as “full 
of grace,” and as “blessed among 
women.” She had to be immaculate in 
God’s plan, and “full of grace” can mean 
only that and exactly that. Her as- 
sumption into heaven is the logical and 
necessary consequence. 


WE HOPE TO SHARE IN HER GLORY 


Christ merited for us, by His death, 
life everlasting. He showed us the 
manner of our entering life everlasting 
by His resurrection. We take His 
resurrection as the proof of our own, 
and so we always end the Apostles’ 
Creed with belief in the resurrection of 
the body and life everlasting. Mary, 
who shared in a special manner in 
Christ’s life and redeeming action, 
shared in a special manner in the re- 
ward of His resurrection. She was as- 
sumed body and soul into life eternal 
without the corruption of death, just as 
we shall rise, body and soul, united for 
life everlasting, after we have passed 
through death. We pray in today’s 
Mass that “ever intent upon heavenly 
things, we may be worthy to share in 
her glory.” Thus it is proper and be- 
coming for us to look to Mary in all her 
beauty and blessedness, her incorrup- 
tion in heaven and her glory with 
Christ as our prototype. The Church 
calls her the “Queen of Heaven” and the 
“Queen of All Saints.” She is in all her 
sinlessness and glory, nevertheless, flesh 
of our human flesh, a creature of God 
like ourselves, one who has sorrowed 
like us, suffered and loved. We see the 
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redemption most highly fulfilled in her, 
but it is the same redemption that will 
transform us into saints united with 
Christ in Heaven. 


MARY, MOTHER OF THE REDEEMED 


Christ gave us Mary in a special 
manner as our mother, when, as the 
world’s Redeemer, He took her as His 
mother and when, by her assumption, 
He accepted her as the first fruit of the 
redemption to reign with Him in 
heaven as Queen of all the redeemed. 
She is in this sense the pledge of our 
salvation, our advocate with Him at the 
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throne of God. This claim upon her 
causes us to say with confidence: 
“Pray for us sinners now, and at the 
hour of our death.” We wish her to 
watch over us now, to pray for us. We 
ask her to be with us at the hour of 
death, as she was with Christ at the foot 
of the cross. We look up to heaven on 
this beautiful feast day and, like the 
“woman clothed with the sun and 
crowned with twelve stars,” we see her 
with the eyes of faith and our hearts 
are glad. May we ever love her and 
sing her praises; may we ever be among 
the children of God, the generations 
that call her “blessed.” 


Pray While There Is Time 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 


“And his ears were at once opened and the bond of his tongue was loosed, and he 
began to speak correctly” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Prayer: what it is; what it does. 
(2) Pray while there is time. 
(3) When we fail to pray. 


The Church’s message to us on this 
Sunday is, in a very particular manner, 
about prayer. As you may have noted, 
this day is also the feast of St. Alphon- 
sus Ligouri, great Bishop and Doctor 
of the Church. He is particularly 
known as the Doctor of prayer. He 
founded the Redemptorist Order and 
stressed the necessity of prayer as the 
basis of religious life and discipline. He 
wrote great treatises on the love of God 
and visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 
His moral theology became a standard 
for the Church in modern times, and in 
it one perceives clearly how he related 
all piety, good works and virtue to the 
spirit of prayer. 
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PRAYER: WHAT IT IS 


Of course, prayer has always been 
recognized as the basis of a good life. 
Numerous saints have made the gen- 
eralization that all who truly pray at- 
tain salvation; all who fail to pray, 
perish. Our Blessed Lord had such an 
uncompromising doctrine of prayer in 
mind when He worked the miracle re- 
counted to us in the Gospel of this Sun- 
day’s Mass. We have heard how He 
“took the man who was deaf and dumb 
aside from the crowd, He put his fingers 
into the man’s ears, and, spitting, He 
touched his tongue. And his ears were 
at once opened and the bond of his 
tongue was loosed.’”’ And then that re- 
markable little phrase is added: “and 
he began to speak rightly.” 

We have in this a very succinct trea- 
tise on prayer. The first requisite for it 
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PRAY WHILE THERE IS TIME 


is recollection. This Our Lord showed 
by taking the man who could not hear 
and could not speak apart from the 
crowd. Before we can pray we must 
recollect ourselves. We must part with 
the crowd and open our minds to God. 
Prayer is the lifting of the heart and the 
mind to God, and to lift our hearts and 
minds to Him we must detach them 
from all other associations. Even when 
we pray in common, each person must, 
as Pope Pius XII reminds us in the 
encyclical Mediator Dei, first of all 
have the interior sentiments of love and 
devotion. We must pray as persons 
and we must interiorly, at least, come 
apart from the crowd. Even public 
prayer and public worship have as their 
foundation personal interior recollec- 
tion. This recollection is the prerequi- 
site, and it is this interior disposition 
that begets even the efficacy of public 
prayer and prayers that are so laudably 
said in common. 

The second requirement for true 
prayer is understanding. Our minds 
have to be opened to the truth, the good- 
ness and the greatness of God. This 
was symbolized by the man’s ears being 
opened. It is by hearing that the mind 
receives instruction about spiritual and 
eternal matters. We see from this that 
to pray we must first think. Most neg- 
lect of prayer comes from a deficiency 
of thought, a lack of taste for and un- 
derstanding of religious truths. We 
lack confidence if we do not understand 
God’s goodness and omnipotence. We 
lack fervor if we lack awareness of 
God’s nearness and providence. By 
religious instruction, religious study and 
religious reading we can condition our 
minds better and better for the speak- 
ing with God that prayer is. 


PRAY WHILE THERE IS TIME 


There is no higher use of the faculty 


of expressing ourselves than to express 
ourselves to God. This is to speak 
rightly in the highest sense of the words. 
Lifting our hearts and minds to God is 
to express ourselves to Him, even if we 
cannot always find words to formulate 
our sentiments. By prayer we are 
united to God in awareness. By prayer 
we are in touch with Divinity, the Cause 
of our being, our Final End. By prayer 
we are linked as by a chain to heaven 
and our happy destiny with God, His 
angels and His saints. It is truly our 
basie preparation for heaven. See how 
vital it is to our very salvation. It is 
that beginning of union with God and 
eternity that we have to make in time 
on earth. Little wonder that Christ 
said on another occasion that men ought 
always to pray and not to faint. To 
fail to pray is to fall by the wayside, 
to faint, to defect. 


WHEN WE FAIL TO PRAY 


Just as prayer is preceded by thought 
and intertwined with thought, so does 
prayer also beget thought. If we pray, 
we shall grow in knowledge of God; this 
knowledge will flower into love. When 
love of God is real, it seeks to further 
express itself by action. Love of God 
in action is zeal. Ways and means of 
serving God open up to us in measure as 
we pray, because love grows stronger 
and stronger with prayer, and here, as 
in all eases, love and only love can truly 
find the way. When faith is cold, when 
religious indifference seizes us, it is 
always traceable to a failure to pray. 
When social ills beset nations and the 
world, it too can be traced to prayer 
failure on the part of many. When 
errors and false philosophies work such 
havoe in the world as we see around us 
in our poor world today, it is because 
prayer has been neglected. St. Alphon- 
sus was indeed right in stating, as he 
did countless times, that everything in 
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the life and future of his religious so- 
ciety of the Most Holy Redeemer rested 
on the faithfulness of its members to 
prayer. We shall be right in analyzing 
our own troubles and our own times 


Live to Love 


also, if we but recognize how they are 
affected by our prayers or our failure 
to pray. An awakening to this truth is, 
for each one of us and for the world at 
large, the most vital need of our day. 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 


“What must I do to possess eternal life?” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Our desire to live. 
(2) Love is the answer. 
(3) Love: measure of Christianity. 
(4) Love is in persons, not in collectivities. 
(5) Living our love. 
(6) Love of neighbor rests on love of God. 


No one doubts that the urge to live 
is the most basic of all urges. It seizes 
our minds from the first moment of 
awareness. It possesses our physical 
instincts even long before our minds 
come to awareness. The infant blink- 
ing against light that is too bright or 
starting with fear at a sudden noise or 
shock gives evidence of clinging to life. 
Our nerves twinging at pain is another 
such physical evidence. Everything 
else that we have and everything that 
we are is contained in that most basic 
of all possessions: life. 


OUR DESIRE TO LIVE 


As soon as we learn to think, we 
think about the extension of life. The 
fear that it will end is our first and 
most basic fear. That is why humans 
have sought to delight and reassure 
children with fairy tales that end in- 
variably with the statement: ‘and they 
lived happily forever after.” And 
adults, too, like to think of happiness 
always in terms of a long or, at least, 
an indefinite duration. Life that will 
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not end is one of our first conscious de- 
sires. And thus we have it that every- 
one asks himself or herself exactly the 
question we hear a certain lawyer ask- 
ing our Lord in the Gospel of today’s 
Mass: “Master, what must I do to 
possess eternal life?” 


LOVE: MEASURE OF CHRISTIANITY 


The answer which the lawyer gave, 
when Christ asked him to state his 
summary of the law, gives everyone 
God’s answer: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, 
with thy whole soul, and with thy 
whole strength and with thy whole 
mind; and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Christ reaffirmed it when He said, 
“Thou hast answered rightly; do this 
and thou shalt live.” 

Everything that God has done with 
regard to man, everything Christ 
taught, every act He performed and the 
whole purpose and mission of His 
Church can be summed up in the word, 
“love.” St. John the Evangelist tells 
us plainly that God is love. Outside 
of God there is nothing, so we are not 
rash in asserting that outside of love 
there is nothing. Hatred is love in re- 
verse, and sin is love disordered from 
its proper object. So it is still true in 
the face of even sin and evil to say 
that love is the greatest and only real- 
ity. If we keep this in mind, we shall 
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LIVE TO LOVE 


begin to comprehend how our entire 
salvation rests on love. We shall begin 
to perceive and to understand that 
everything in our religion that is true 
and valid rests on love. We learn to 
know God for only one reason: so that 
we can love Him and serve Him: 
our conduct is the result of our love. 
Whatever does not arise from love of 
God, whatever is not in conformity 
with love of God, whatever does not 
reflect love of God cannot be validly 
Christian. We pray to express our 
love; we work to express our love; 
we suffer to manifest love; we obey as 
a consequence of love. Love of God is 
always the first essential. 


LOVE IS IN PERSONS, NOT IN 
COLLECTIVITIES 


Christ showed us the application of 
love to our lives and woes on earth by 
the story of the Good Samaritan. Be- 
ing busy with religion, as were the priest 
and the levite who passed by, is not 
Christ’s religion. The Samaritan ex- 
emplified it by practicing it with regard 
to his neighbor, and Christ made so em- 
phatically clear who is our neighbor. 
The one nearest to us who may be in 
need. How personal Christianity be- 
comes in all of this! You reach out to 
me, and I reach out to you with my 
love. How shabby the sociological 
brand of Christianity which concerns it- 
self with planning, group activity, or- 
ganization, and world consciousness! 
These existing of themselves are noth- 
ing. They can have validity as re- 
gards our salvation, anyone’s salvation, 
only when they grow out of that most 
personal and individualistic of all acts, 
the act of a human soul which loves. 
Thus, in Christianity the human per- 
son does not merely have worth as 
many are wont to concede, but the hu- 
man person is everything. Without it 


there can be no love. Without indi- 
vidual action, all the organizations and 
all the mechanisms of organization are 
empty, void and ineffectual. Yes, the 
concerted efforts of many are stronger 
than the efforts of separate individuals, 
but these concerted efforts have Chris- 
tian validity only if they are the result 
of personal love in the separate indi- 
viduals. We must never forget that 
failure to keep it in mind has resulted 
always in disaster for the cause of 
Christ and frustration as far as eternal 
life is concerned. 


LIVING OUR LOVE 


We should examine ourselves at once 
in this respect. What am I doing out 
of love for God and my neighbor? To 
list many great and good works as such 
is nothing. St. Paul could say it so 
eloquently: “If I speak with the 
tongues of angels and of men, if I have 
faith so that I could remove mountains, 
if I deliver up my body to be burned, 
if I give all my goods to the poor and 
have not love of God, charity, I am like 
a sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
I am nothing in the sight of God if I 
have not this love.” Think of the 
change in our attitude toward prayer, 
good works, charity, support of religion, 
zeal for the missions. Here is the true 
formula for the world’s betterment, for 
the Kingdom of God, for the salvation 
of our country: Christianity, true 
Christianity, the kind that arises from 
love. And how simple is this formula, 
as simple as one person reaching out to 
another, as simple as the good Samari- 
tan’s “going up to him, binding his 
wounds and pouring in oil and wine.” 
Little personal acts, everyday remedies, 
what we might be tempted to call ordi- 
nary decencies. Yet, these are infinitely 
pleasing to God, when they are done out 
of love. 
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LOVE OF NEIGHBOR RESTS 
ON LOVE OF GOD 


Another point which we are apt to 
fail to perceive is that, when we truly 
love God, our love of neighbor results 
directly. When we do not truly love 
God, we cannot truly love our neighbor. 
The wider love of God contains the 
true love of self which we can use to 
measure our love of others. We love 
ourselves as we love and cling to life. 
When we love God, this love is auto- 
matically extended to all around us 
who have life or the possibilities of life. 
And that is why the reward of love is 
life, not only the little of it that we can 
hold to on earth, but eternal life, meas- 
ured not by limits but by the infinite 
love that God is. 

Theologians tell us that the love of 
God with our whole heart, mind, soul 
and strength, means for us that we put 
God first with our minds and our wills. 


Thank God! 


It is a reasoned, intelligent love, not 
mere feeling or fervor. Our minds and 
wills are the essential parts of us, our 
spiritual faculties which govern and 
control all our feelings and emotions. 
The process of saving our souls is the 
process of exercising ourselves in this 
love. Obeying God, keeping His com- 
mandments, is the flowering of this love. 
Generosity in God’s service follows 
upon ever so little a beginning of this 
true love. We cease to be petty and 
selfish; we reach out and we give. We 
cease to whimper and complain; we 
suffer and toil in patience. We shed 
pride and conceit; we perceive our 
littleness with respect to God’s great- 
We grow strong in confidence 
and lose our fears, because we know 
that life eternal is ours and that all 
else matters little. We become truly 
God’s Chris- 
tians. 


ness. 


agents, Christ-bearers, 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“But one of them, seeing that he was made clean, returned, with a loud voice glori- 
fying God, and he fell on his face at his feet, giving thanks” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 


(1) True love begets gratitude. 
2) Virtue of religion is basically gratitude. 
(3) Sin is basically ingratitude. 


Gratitude is, in itself, a natural vir- 
tue. In the liturgy of today we see 
that, as regards gratitude to God—the 
highest and most necessary type of 
gratitude—it is very closely associated 
with faith and love, two supernatural 
virtues. In the Collect we pray for 
faith, hope and charity so that we may 
deserve to obtain what God promises 
and to love what God commands. Our 
gratitude to God will depend very much 
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supernatural faith which 


shows us God’s goodness and our help- 


upon our 


lessness without Him, and upon our 
supernatural charity which prompts us 
to express thanks for all that we have 
received from Him. 


TRUE LOVE BEGETS GRATITUDE 


Faith illumines us and love enables 
us to reach outside ourselves. Grati- 
tude is a result of selflessness. If we 
do not love, we live in a spirit of self- 
sufficiency and conceit. If we love, we 
generously recognize that which comes 
from outside ourselves. Of the ten 
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THANK GOD! 


lepers who were made clean, only one 
clearly saw that it was Christ’s power 
and goodness that had made him clean. 
This was a recognition by faith. Only 
one recognized that God’s love had 
come to him in the miracle, and he an- 
swered love with generous gratitude: 
“He returned with a loud voice glorify- 
ing God.” 

Christian love has God and our 
neighbor as its object. Christian gen- 
erosity has God and our neighbor as its 
object because gratitude is a return of 
love for love. We owe thanks to God 
for all that we are, for all that we have, 
and for all that we shall ever have or 
ever be. We are completely dependent 
upon God, but we are also dependent 
upon others around us in this world. 
We find, when we think about it, that 
we owe more to the help we have re- 
ceived from others than we do to our 
own talents and efforts. After God, we 
owe gratitude to our parents who 
brought us into the world and who 
sustained us through our years of de- 
pendency upon them. We likewise owe 
gratitude to our spiritual progenitors, 
those who have instructed us unto jus- 
tice and have transmitted God’s truth 
and grace to us in the Church. We also 
owe gratitude to all who have assisted 
us in any manner along life’s way and 
to all who have borne with us in our 
failings and deficiencies. This indicates 
the wide scope of the claims of grati- 
tude. 


VIRTUE OF RELIGION IS BASICALLY 
GRATITUDE 


Our gratitude to God is expressed in 
the first place by giving Him glory. 
The whole virtue of religion is one of 
gratitude. We _ recognize God; we 
recognize our dependence upon Him; we 
recognize the greatness of his love; we 
glorify Him by adoration and thanks. 


Irreligion and indifference to religion 
are the basest forms of ingratitude. 
You could not in a truly religious spirit 
observe Sunday and come to Mass with- 
out it being basically an expression on 
your part of gratitude to God. In the 
Mass we adore, we petition, and we 
give thanks. By all of these we glorify 
God. And as the Church reminds us so 
often in the liturgy, we do all of these 
through Christ, in whom we have been 
born again, given a new life, with new 
powers, our faith, hope and charity. 
That is why we recognize Holy Mass as 
the highest possible act of religion, why 
we see to it that we attend Mass, pray 
the Mass and participate, as much as is 
in our power, in its outward liturgy. 
We want this glory to God to reflect 
fervent gratitude. Like the grateful 
Samaritan who had been made clean, 
we want to glorify God with a loud 
voice, publicly, openly for the world to 
see, to hear, and to be edified. This is 
the virtue of religion. This is the 
genuine and sincere expression of our 
Christian faith. 

Gratitude to others is a test of our. 
love of neighbor. It is vain to talk of 
love if we are ungrateful, because in- 
gratitude can only result from utter 
selfishness. As regards our parents, 
those who have the first claim on our 
gratefulness, God has given a strict 
commandment. We must love, respect 
and obey them. It is God’s first com- 
mandment after those enjoining the vir- 
tue of religion itself. This indicates 
that their claim on our gratitude is next 
only to God’s. Violation of this com- 
mandment accounts for perhaps the 
greater number of social ills afflicting 
our world and our times. It has been 
observed, too, that almost all the fail- 
ings and sins of children and youth are 
directly the result of ungrateful dis- 


- obedience. And the irreligion, irrever- 
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ence, criminality of our age bears a 
direct proportion to the breakdown of 
home life resultant upon the ingratitude 
and consequent breakdown of home dis- 
cipline that follows disobedience. 


SIN IS BASICALLY INGRATITUDE 


All sins and evils are likewise trace- 
able to ingratitude in some form or 
other. Non-recognition of God in pri- 
vate and public life is rank ingratitude. 
Dishonesty and injustices are also 
possible when men are unmindful of 
what they owe to individuals around 
them and to society. Labor-manage- 
ment discord, as it is exhibited in our 
country these latter years, is a result 
both of the ungratefulness of manage- 
ment to workers and the ingratitude of 
workers to those whose ingenuity and 
toil have made jobs and prosperity so 
attainable in our free economy. In- 
gratitude for the blessings of freedom 
accounts for the treason, the material- 


ism and the decadence that we see de- 
stroying our country and its sacred in- 
stitutions purchased by the blood and 
sacrifice of our forefathers. And count- 
less personal miseries and 
tragedies could be avoided—and would 
have been avoided—if those who had 
been loved and to whom much had 
been given would have expressed a 
minimum of gratitude. Well could 
Shakespeare say that winter wind is 
not more unkind than friend remem- 
bered not. Discouragement, bitterness, 
and despair can most frequently be 
traced to and explained by ingratitude. 

When we pray at Mass today, we 


sorrows, 


should in a particular manner ask God 
to give us the spirit of gratitude. We 
need love and thoughtfulness in our 
hearts to have it. We need faith to 
see our obligations of gratitude to God. 
We need humility to measure how much 
we owe God and all those near and 
dear to us from whom we have all 
received. 


Sociology Is Not Christianity 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“You cannot serve God and Mammon” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Free choice, a terrible responsibility. 
(2) God or things? 
(3) Sociology or Christianity? 
(4) A new choice. 


Christianity, the true religion, is the 
first religion in world history which 
places salvation at the free choice of 
man. All previous religions had an 
element of magic in them. Christian- 
ity has mysteries, but no magical for- 
mulae for man’s betterment on earth, 
and no magical formulae for his salva- 
tion in eternity. According to Christi- 
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anity, God builds His kingdom of grace 
on nature, and since it has to do with 
man’s redemption, human nature is 
called upon to exercise its highest facul- 
ties and powers. Man’s most distine- 
tively human faculty is his power of 
intelligent choice. Christianity offers 
Christ to us, and Christ demands of us 
that we accept Him with our free wills. 


FREE CHOICE, A TERRIBLE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Freedom of choice is man’s most 
marvelous endowment, but it is also 
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SOCIOLOGY IS NOT CHRISTIANITY 


his most dreadful responsibility. In 
choice we are most like God. We can 
accept the infinite or we can reject the 
infinite. We are not able to do every- 
thing that God can do; we are not om- 
nipotent, but we can choose infinitely. 
Thus, when we choose God, we are giv- 
ing Him the God-like love in return for 
His that culminates all the beauties 
and wonders of creation. Everything 
in visible creation, except man, serves 
God of necessity; but man, a creature 
who even in his body somewhat re- 
sembles God by rising up from the earth 
and touching it only slightly with a 
fraction of the under-surface of his feet, 
is in his intel!’ gence and power of choos- 
ing actually made in the image of God, 
and he alone can give God a service 
that has the godly quality of freedom. 

In our present disordered condition 
after Adam’s fall from grace, our in- 
telligent choice has been made more 
difficult for us. Our highest faculties 
no longer have easy dominion over our 
passions and appetites. The redemp- 
tion that Christ merited for us and 
offers us through the Chureh has in it 
the seven Sacraments to assist us with 
sanctifying grace and the special graces 
we need to choose God and align our 
conduct according to the will of God. 
But freedom was not violated. Every- 
thing the Church ean give us, we must 
choose. And so, besides giving us 
grace, Christ showed us the way of 
self-conquest. He taught us the value 
of suffering, the therapy of work, the 
corrective discipline of self-denial and 
sacrifice. He lived on earth, suffered, 
labored, stood fast to God and His 
truth, carried His cross, and even died. 
He could truly say of Himself that He 
was the way, the truth and the life. 
To follow Him we must choose Him 
and we must imitate Him. There is no 
alternative. 


GOD OR THINGS? 


When Christ told us that we cannot 
serve God and Mammon, He was tell- 
ing us that we have to make the choice 
of God and reject the world, or we can 
choose the world and reject God. We 
cannot ever have both. Every Chris- 
tian makes the choice of God at Bap- 
tism, but he must also persevere in this 
choice through all the days of his life. 
In our disordered condition after origi- 
nal sin, this perseverance requires great 
and continual watchfulness, effort, and 
fortitude on our part. And we can sum 
this all up by the saying, “Christianity 
is never easy.” It is the difficult choice, 
the steep and narrow road that all do 
not find, the conquest that Christ ex- 
emplified in His passion and death and 
which continues in the martyrdom and 
defeat by the world of all His saints. 


SOCIOLOGY OR CHRISTIANITY? 


The great error of modern times is 
the error that men can be just naturally 
good, that they can better themselves 
by adjusting to their environment, the 
visible world. This is, of course, the 
fraudulent ideal of atheistic Commu- 
nism, but it is also the philosophy of 
many who call themselves Christian 
or who claim no antagonism to Christ. 
All the plans and efforts of such are 
what we see today as “sociology”. 
Christianity is the only true sociology. 
The rules and means of human better- 
ment on earth that arise from Christ’s 
charity and Christ’s justice are a valid 
Christian sociology. But a sociology 
that is the result of human planning 
and to which we try to adjust the 
teachings of Christ is always a snare 
for our destruction. Modern enemies 
of Christ are subtle. They do not ask 
us crudely to choose money, land, 
power, and lust instead of Christ. They 


“have collectivized all vices so that they 
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seem harmless by placing greed, lust, 
sloth, and the like into their programs 
of brotherhood and 
They deceive, with a man-made sociol- 
ogy, a system of life and conduct that 
ignores God under terms of together- 
ness, cooperation, social action, equal- 
ity, and such high-sounding terms which 
in Christianity have a totally different 
meaning. And many in the Church and 
out of it are being deceived. 


A NEW CHOICE 


It is this new choice between the prin- 
ciples of human science and planning 
and the eternal principles of God’s 
commandments and the teachings of 


“togetherness.” 


Christ that faces us in the world today. 
We need God’s truth to guide us more 
than ever before, because the things of 
God and the things of Mammon were 
never before so confused. Our Holy 
Father, Pope John, recently cautioned 
priests throughout the world to do their 
utmost to make God’s truth known over 
and against the errors that are being 
spread throughout the world. We must 
return to the simple first principles of 
the catechism, grasp them, ponder them, 
weigh them, and choose in the light of 
them. We cannot serve God and Mam- 
We cannot just drift. We are 
We are ever faced 


mon. 
ever challenged. 
with the terrible responsibility of free 
and intelligent choice. 


Comfort of the Afflicted 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“And the Lord seeing her, had compassion on her, and said to her, 


‘Do not weep’ ” 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Death and mourning. 
(2) Christ conquered death. 
(3) “Fear seized upon all.” 
(4) Resurrection. 


Everytime we are confronted with 
death we see our two possible destinies. 
Either we shall be dead forever or we 
shall rise and live forever. Like choos- 
ing between Christ and the world, there 
can be no middle alternative here. 
Death, in itself, is always tragic, and 
our attitude toward it is just naturally 
mourning. Mourning is the expression 
of prolonged and hopeless grief. When 
it seizes us, we weep. Without the 
teaching of Christ, mourning and weep- 
ing would be mankind’s chief occupa- 
tion, because death and finality are at 
the end of every path, every situation, 
every person, place, or thing. It lurks 
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(Gospel). 


with conquering sureness behind every- 
thing that is. Life, joys, pleasures have 
their little day, but in the natural order 
they pass, and death always has the last 
laugh. 


CHRIST CONQUERED DEATH 


Christ had compassion on a mother 
who had lost her only son by death. 
Christ is, above all else, the Conqueror 
of death: physical death as we see it on 
earth, and eternal death as it would 
hold sway over us all in hell. Who but 
the Conqueror of death would dare tell 
a mother who has lost her son not to 
weep. Little wonder that they who 
‘arried the bier stood still. This would 
be a bit shocking if it were the comfort 
of a fellow mortal. Sympathy would 
be more in order, weeping with those 
who weep. And sympathy is still the 


. 


PO: 
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best manner in which we as mortals 
can show our compassion to those be- 
reaved by death. Christ’s words, “Do 
not weep,” are like His miracle to fol- 
low, 2 manifestation of His divinity. 
They are an announcement flung as a 
challenge in the faces of those who re- 
fused to see Him as the Son of God. 
And that is why Christ immediately 
touched the stretcher and said, “Young 
man, I say to thee, arise.” 


FEAR SEIZED UPON ALL 


The Gospel is careful to let us know 
all of this. When those around saw 
the young man arise, we are told fear 
seized upon all and they began to 
“A great prophet 
“God has 
fear and 


glorify God, saying, 


has risen among us” and 
visited his This 


recognition of God’s nearness was, for 


people.” 


all who saw the miracle, the turning 
point of history. Hope could now step 
out in front of 
beckon all men where death had lurked 
sway. God had 
come; He was here. When later Christ 
would say at the tomb of Lazarus, “I 
am the Resurrection and the Life,” this 
nearness of God could be reealled and 


despair; life would 


and held universal 


its fuller significance could be grasped. 
The fear of God and the fear of losing 


Him replaced the despairing fear of 
death. 


RESURRECTION 


Our whole religion has to do with 
resurrection and life everlasting. Does 
not its most ancient summary, the 
Apostles’ Creed, culminate all doctrine 
in these two? The Church is careful to 
have us learn this Creed and to repeat 
it often. We are to live by this hope 
and not by mourning. Ours is a way 
of life, the way of life that never 
ends. We can say every day with 
St. Paul that the sufferings of this time 
are not to be compared with the joys to 
come in this eternal life for which we 
are striving. This is the only healthy 
hope the world has ever known. What 
there is of light, progress, betterment 
here on earth come not from the phi- 
losophy and science of mortal men, but 
from this life-giving and _life- 
strengthening hope. If we could feel 
that same nearness of God this morning 
at Mass that the stretcher-bearers and 
the mourners felt when He raised the 
widow’s son to life, we could go through 
the rest of our lives glorifying God and 
saying to ourselves and others: “Weep 
not.” This is the assurance of our faith, 
our blessed hope. God grant it to us! 
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Sex Is One of 


God’s kndowments 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


a. HIs sTupy entitled Train- 
ing in Chastity, Dr. Felix Kirsch writes: 
“Training in chastity has never been 
an easy job. The Sixth Command- 
ment has always been the Difficult Com- 
mandment. It is doubly difficult in 
our day, when it has struck ‘sex o’clock’ 
in America. The literature of the day, 
the popular magazine, the scandal 
sheets, the movies, the fashions, sports, 
dances, night clubs, road houses, and 
bathing beaches have conspired to flaunt 
sex publicity. It is made almost im- 
possible for people to keep the mind off 
the subject.” 


MODERN YOUTH FLOUNDERS 


In his comments on this statement, 
Father Frank Brown! tells us that, 
to many of our youth today, chastity is 
a difficult and unreasonable abstinence 
from sexual pleasure. Father Brown 


*The Teacher and Sex Attitudes, by a 
Catholic Priest—with ecclesiastical approval 


(Harry C. Suehr Co. Print, Pittsburgh, Pa.). 





Msgr. Campbell is Edi- 
tor of The Catholic Edu- 
cator and Vice-President 
General of NCEA, this in 
addition to his work as 
pastor. 
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answers this complaint by stating that 
chastity is a virtue whereby we bring 
and keep the sex instinct under the con- 
trol of reason. Married people who ob- 
serve the laws of marriage practice 
marital chastity. Outside of marriage 
complete abstinence from all willful sex 
pleasure is demanded. In the words of 
Boquillon: All seeking of sex pleasure, 
by an exercise of the sex function, out- 
side of normal relations in lawful wed- 
lock is morally wrong. 

Without doubt, much vicious infor- 
mation in matters that pertain to chast- 
ity is prevalent among the youth of to- 
day. Some there are who are guilty of 
prudery and find evil where there is no 
evil, but it is feared that in many cases 
the teen-ager of today verges toward 
licentiousness in his comments about sex 
and its place in life. It must be said 
in their defense that they have not cast 
aside the high idealism imparted in a 
Christian home, but they are groping 
for a sane view of this difficult virtue, 
a view that will help them to clarify 
their thinking about it. Perhaps the 
parents of many of these perplexed 
youth have been remiss in preparing 
their children for the problems in chas- 
tity that every human being must face. 
Some parents know little about the 
subject, others fear to deal with it in 
their guidance of the young, and most 
suffer from an inability to express 
themselves properly and adequately. 
Occasionally a parent is heard to say 


s 


SEX IS ONE OF GOD’S ENDOWMENTS 


that this alleged need of sexual instruc- 
tion for the young is only imaginary, 
and they point to the fact that they 
themselves were not so instructed in 
their youth. 


U.S. HIERARCHY STATEMENT 


The hierarchy of the United States, 
in their official capacity as teachers of 
the faithful, have given us a very clear 
statement (The Child: Citizen of Two 
Worlds, 1950) of the duty of parents 
to instruct their children with regard to 
sex. After stating that fathers and 
mothers have a natural competence in 
this field, they go on to say that false 
modesty should not deter them from do- 
ing their duty in this matter. 


Sex is one of God’s endowments. 
It should not be ignored or treated 
as something bad. If sex instruction 
is properly carried on in the home, a 
deep reverence will be developed in 
the child and he will be spared the 
shameful inferences which he often 
makes when he is left +» himself to 
find out about sex. We protest in 
the strongest possible terms against 
the introduction of sex instruction 
into the schools. To be of benefit 
such instruction must be far broader 
than the imparting of information, 
and must be given individually. Sex 
is more than a biological function. 
It is bound up with the sacredness 
and uniqueness of the human person- 
ality. It can be fully and properly 
appreciated only within a religious 
and moral context. If treated other- 
wise, the child will see it apart from 
the controlling purpose of his life, 
which is service to God. 

Many unsalutary influences are at 
work in modern society which must 
not be allowed free play upon the 
personality of the growing child. 
Parents should carefully regulate the 
company and the hours which their 
child keeps. They should not treat 
him as an adult. He needs to be 
warned against, even forbidden, cer- 
tain associations. Particularly dur- 
ing adolescence, this is extremely im- 


portant. A vigilant watch should be 
kept over the type of entertainment 
in which he indulges, the motion pic- 
tures he attends, the books he reads, 
the radio and television programs to 
which he is exposed in the home. 


OLD OR NEW, IDEALS ARE IDEALS 


In any age there is a need for whole- 
some knowledge of human reproduction. 
Catholic writers point out the ample 
knowledge attributed to the Immaculate 
Virgin Mary who was able to reply 
without hesitation to the announcement 
of the Angel Gabriel, “How shall this 
be done, because I know not man?” To 
this day our dictionaries offer the in- 
terpretation of Mary’s time to the word 
“know”: to have sexual intercourse. 
Mary was replying candidly, but not 
without respect for the solemnity of the 
occasion: “How can this happen? I 
don’t have sexual intercourse with any 
man.” While today most virginal girls 
of Mary’s age would be able to offer 
this same intelligent reply, there are 
still some few for whom it would pre- 
sent a tremendous puzzle. And there 
are many, among those who would know 
the answer, whose information on the 
subject would virtually cease at that 
point. 

Here it may be said that reference to 
the Annunciation lends an opportunity 
for discussion, in virtually any given 
group, on the subject of chastity, ma- 
ternity, or virginity. With this sacred 
and historic event as the focal point, 
discussion on any or all of these topies, 
‘arefully conducted, can assume a 
wholesome and acceptable form. If 
the youth of Mary’s day required a 
knowledge of sex, youth of today need 
it all the more. Sex has crowded its 
way into the publie eye to such a point 
that the young and adolescent are won- 
dering whether the Christian stand is 
not old-fashioned. 
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In his discussion of the moral prob- 


lems of sexual life, Dom Thomas Verner 


Moore tells us that moral honesty and 
clear intellectual insight are of particu- 
lar importance in forming sound judg- 
ments on the problems of sexual life. 
Emotions blind reason, and the emo- 
tions of sexual life are the most power- 
ful known to man. His sex drive is the 
strongest desire experienced by man and 
prompts him to disregard his moral 
ideals when they stand in the way of 
self-satisfaction. 

There are today psychiatrists who 
attack the moral and religious princi- 
ples of the patient when they perceive 
in him a conflict between desire and a 
sense of duty. They disregard the fact 
that an abuse of the sex function has 
given rise to the sexual conflict which 
brings the patient to the psychiatrist. 
How can further abuse of the sex func- 
tion lead to happiness? “The true joy 
of living,” writes Moore, “comes from 
the opening of the mind to religious 
ideals, to the vast vistas of the in- 
tellect, to artistic enjoyments, and the 
accomplishment of something worth 
while.” 


NOTHING BAD IN NATURE 


In her experience of two thousand 
years the Catholic Church has encoun- 
tered the full gamut of the vagaries of 
the human mind in this area. She 
stands adamant against modern ideas 
of unrestricted sex indulgence just as 
she opposed in the early Christian era 
the idea that marriage and the marital 
relation are to be done away with en- 
tirely. In the second century she con- 
demned the Encratites who taught that 
marriage is no better than fornication, 
and in the third century she opposed the 


’ Principle s of Ethics, by Dom Thomas Ver- 
ner Moore, Ph.D., M.D. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia). 
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Manichzans who condemned all sexual 
intercourse even in marriage. A thou- 
sand years later she was called upon 
again to condemn these false doctrines, 
revived by the Cathari and Albigenses 
of the twelfth century. 

In his refutation of these heretical 
ideas, St. Thomas arrives at the fol- 
lowing conclusion: “It is not a sin if 
by reason a man makes use of the things 
at his disposal for the end to which they 
are ordained, in a proper manner and 
order, provided that the end be some- 
thing good.” In the same paragraph 
he quotes St. Augustine in his De Bono 
Conjugali: “What food is to the pres- 
ervation of the life of man, this, the 
marriage act, is to the preservation of 


the race. And, therefore, if one can 


eat without sin, if it is done in proper 


measure and order so that it serves the 
health of the body, so also the use of 
the sex function can take place without 
any sin if it is done in due manner and 
order so that it is fitting to the end of 
human procreation.” 

All sex education must begin with 
the principle: There is nothing bad in 
nature. Whatever is created by God 
is of itself good. It only becomes bad 
when abused or misused for purposes 
not sanctioned by God. The human 
body, with all its organs and their 
natural functions, is good and pure. In 
a Christian it is sanctified through and 
through by the sacrament of Baptism. 
God Himself dwells in every part of it. 
The care and cleanliness of the human 
body are perfectly in order; when 
virtuously pursued, they rather pro- 
mote than hinder the purity of the 
mind and the chastity of the heart. 
Those who are inclined to serupulosity 
must remember “that whatever is necés- 
sary, therefore, in the way of inspecting, 
touching, handling, and treating the 
body, by oneself or on the part of others, 
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is entirely legitimate, and one need 
not entertain any silly or superstitious 
scruples with regard to it. Here a 
sound common sense and a_ healthy 
piety must prevail.’ 

SEXUAL CURIOSITY 

There is a lawful curiosity about the 
human body and its parts, and about the 
nature, the origin, and the development 
of human life, which is lawful to young 
people in their adolescence. They are 
fully entitled to the understanding of 
the physiological changes occurring in 
their own bodies, but they should seek 
such knowledge from proper sources, 
namely, from their parents or guardians, 
Often 
moral disaster results from sheer igno- 


or from properly chosen books. 
rance. The adolescent need only re- 
member the example of his Blessed 
Mother, who was evidently well ac- 
quainted with the laws governing the 
This is evident 
from her reply to the Angel Gabriel, 


origin of human life. 
already quoted. Her own mother had, 
no doubt, taught her all a growing girl 
ought to know in this important area. 

When curiosity becomes excessive or 
inordinate, there is sin, but this curios- 
ity is only a venial sin so long as it does 
not expose its subject to the proximate 
Unre- 
strained curiosity in sexual matters of- 


danger of sinning mortally. 
ten leads weak human nature into ser- 
ious sin. There is no guilt of sin in 
the legitimate curiosity evinced in the 
seeking after knowledge necessary to 
acquit oneself of duties indicated by 
his age, position, or vocation in life. 
Thus, a doctor or a nurse must become 
thoroughly acquainted with the details 
of the structure and the various fune- 
tions of the human body. There is 
nothing evil in this. 


* Youth’s Pathfinder, by Fulgence Meyer, 
O.F.M. (St. Francis Book Shop, Cincinnati, 
Ohio). 


TEMPTATION, AND WHAT TO DO 


It is necessary for every devout Chris- 
sarefully between 
what is unchaste and what is only 
coarse, vulgar, or in bad taste. Vulgar 
references to certain functions of na- 
ture, even coarse jokes, stories, and 
anecdotes about them, are not unchaste 
speech. “As long as the element of sex 
does not illegitimately enter into the 
matter somehow,” writes Father Ful- 


tian to distinguish 


gence Meyer, “there can be no question 
of impurity in the theological sense. It 
is not to be denied, however, that the 
coarseness and vulgarity alluded to 
above easily and not infrequently lead 
to actual indecency and, for this reason, 
they are often at least venially sinful.” 

We are reminded by holy Job that 
life upon this earth is a warfare. Every 
son of Adam will find that the preserva- 
tion of chastity is neither easy nor or- 
dinary. We can achieve it only with 
the help of God. But we know that 
God will not allow us to be tempted 
above that which we are able, but will 
also with the temptation make issue that 
we may be able to bear it. Father 
Meyer reminds the young in particu- 
lar that God places many helps at their 
disposal: prayer, the continual remem- 
brance of God’s presence, the frequent 
worthy reception of the sacraments and 
attendance at Holy Mass, the reading of 
good books, the association and friend- 
ship with virtuous companions and, 
above all, the careful avoidance of the 
occasions of sin, such as immodest pic- 
tures, books, songs, theatres, dances, 
games, and the associating with im- 
moral companions. A humble, frank, 
and docile attitude toward one’s confes- 
sor will also be a great help. 

This author of many spiritual books 
warns the youth to whom he is writing 
that the best and often the only defense 
against impure temptations lies in flight. 
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They must remember at the same time 
that doubts consequent upon impure 
temptations are by no means rare. One 
who is trying to lead a life of virtue 
“can always, with a good and safe 
conscience, take. it for granted that, if 
he or she is not conscious of having com- 
mitted a mortal sin, there was none 
committed. Nor need or should 
(the matter) be ever again recalled in 
the examination of conscience, or men- 
tioned in any way in confession.” 

It follows from this that temptation 
is never a sin. A thousand fierce temp- 
tations do not make one venial sin. 
Violent temptations may go on for years 
with no guilt of sin. Examples from 
the lives of the saints make this clear. 
When St. Catherine asked Jesus in a 
vision where He had been while she 
endured temptation, He answered, 
“Catherine, I was in the very midst of 
your soul, in admiration and pleasure 
because of the way you were doing bat- 


tle for Me.” 


MINIMIZE SEX; STRESS PURITY 


Sex instruction, without stress upon 
the incentives to chastity, is a positive 
peril. A planned program of spiritual 
training, character education, and 
health instruction gives a splendid set- 
ting for education in sex. The amount 
of sex information given to the young 
should be small. We can establish as a 
principle that we should give children as 
little sex instruction as we must and as 
much training in chastity as we can. 

When we say that sex education 
should be gradual, we mean that his in- 
structor answers the questions that in- 
terest the child and no more. There is 
usually no sexual tinge to the child’s 
first questions. When he asks whence 
babies come, he will be satisfied with a 
simple statement of fact. It is a gen- 
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eral rule of all sex instruction to avoid 
physical details as far as_ possible. 
These details may stir the vivid imag- 
ination of the young and give rise to 
serious difficulties in the field of 
thought control. The child’s question 
about babies, for instance, calls for an 
answer, an answer in accord with his 
capacity and his need. He may be fully 
satisfied with an answer similar to the 
following: “Baby comes from God. 
God sent with him an Angel, who will 
stay with baby, day and night, and 
watch over him to keep away danger.” 

If he presses the question further, a 
more detailed answer may take the 
form of one published in a secular mag- 
azine some years ago: “When God 
wants to send a little child into a home, 
He fits up, just beneath the mother’s 
heart, a snug nest not unlike the nests 
the birds live in. Then out of two tiny 
eggs the father and mother bring to- 
gether in the nest a little child is hatched 
just like a little bird. But for months 
and months he lives in his nest in the 
mother’s body. The mother knows 
the little one is there, and loves him 
dearly. A part of all the food she eats 
goes to his nourishment. At last when 
the little one is too big to stay longer 
in the nest, the Doctor comes and helps 
to bring him out into the world.”’ 

If we assume that sex education can 
be completed in one heart-to-heart talk, 
we set ourselves an impossible task. 
The child learns other school subjects 
gradually, and this gradualness in sex 
education allows an expanding program 
that will submit the child to no emo- 
tional shock. We must remember that 
the child’s questions in this matter are 
ontological, not sexual; he is not sex- 
His teacher must 
instruct the child simply in the order of 
his need. 

“Private instruction is important for 
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two reasons,” writes Doctor Sattler,‘ 
“first, because of the child’s psycholog- 
ical make-up; and second, because of 
the impossibility of meeting the needs 
of individuals in group instruction.” 
It is, of course, possible to present gen- 
eral information on right attitudes to- 
ward marriage and parenthood to a 
group, even a mixed group. It is the 
priest’s place to preach on the larger 
moral problems pertaining to chastity, 
matrimony, and kindred topics. The 
teaching of common moral principles 
is part of the school’s task, but personal 
application of these principles should 
be made in the home, in the confes- 
sional, or in other person-to-person con- 
tacts. 


MAKE HASTE SLOWLY 


Parents should encourage the con- 
fidences of their children and create oc- 
‘asions on which they can discuss with 
them all their problems. This proce- 
dure makes it easy for both parent and 
child to take up sex problems when 
this seems indicated. Doctor Sattler 
advocates as sound policy in adminis- 
tering a family that every junior mem- 
ber of the family be given opportunity 
for brief private chats with the father 
and the mother. He sums this up in an 
axiom, “Every child has the right to 
be an only child for five minutes every 
day.” 

The child learns few things without 
repetition. His instructor does not ex- 
pect him to remember everything that 
has been said in previous conferences 
and is willing to review important ma- 
terial as often as necessary. Doctor 
Sattler is of the opinion that at age 


* Parents, Children and the Facts of Life, 
by Henry V. Sattler, C.SS.R.; Ph.D. (Image 
Books, Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden 
City, New York; 1957). 


fifteen or sixteen a good booklet on the 
subject may be put into the hands of 
the young man or young woman. He 
asks the instructor to read the booklet 
first and determine whether it fits the 
individual’s need. 

We have now established that sex 
education should be gradual, private, 
repeated, and reviewed. This requires 
much time, but it is a gradual process 
that places no great burden on parent 
or child, instructor or pupil. Sex educa- 
tion begins at three and continues to 
eighteen years of age. “Adjustment to 
problems arising from that point until 
marriage is a special field that needs 
more attention from Catholic writers.” 

The prudent parent or teacher will 
impress upon the troubled mind of the 
adolescent that a knowledge of the mys- 
teries of sex is not wrong—that there is 
nothing shameful about sex, marriage, 
and birth. These are but phases of a 
divinely appointed plan by which God 
associates a man and a woman with 
Himself in the sublime and sacred work 
of creating a new human being. This 
plan, and the clear knowledge of it on 
the part of those prepared by nature 
for taking part in it, is not wrong. He 
who abuses that knowledge and at- 
tempts to frustrate the plan does 
wrong—a wrong that is irreparable in 
the physical sense. 

There is today a definite revolt 
against the ideal, a conscious lowering 
of standards, a theoretical admission of 
the impotence of the spirit, and an ab- 
ject surrender to the demands of the 
flesh. We face a crisis. “The chief 
characteristic of this crisis,” says Doc- 
tor Geis, “is the conscious and delib- 
erate attempt to discredit the Chris- 
tian ideal of marriage and to brush aside 
the traditional sex morality as out- 
moded and incompatible with modern 
life.” 
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Opening Tabernacle during 
Mass for Sick Call 


Question: What must the celebrant 
do if, while he is saying Mass, another 
priest opens the tabernacle to take con- 
secrated hosts for a sick eall? Should 
he kneel or simply continue the Mass 
as he normally would? 

DUBITANS 

Answer: The question does not ask 
directly about the lawfulness of a tem- 
porary interruption of the Mass by an- 
other priest in order to take con- 
secrated particles from the tabernacle 
for a sick call. However, a few remarks 
on the subject may be in order. The 
Mass should not be interrupted at any 
point except for a sufficient reason, the 
gravity of the reason increasing accord- 
ing to the importance of the part of the 
Mass at which the interruption takes 
place. A just reason would suffice for 
a temporary interruption before the 
Offertory or after the Communion. A 
grave reason should be present to jus- 
tify an interruption after the Offertory. 
Only a very grave reason justifies an 
interruption between the Consecration 
and the Communion. 

The manuals of moral theology con- 
sulted are not very helpful in resolving 
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the question of interrupting the Mass 
temporarily so that another priest can 
remove consecrated hosts for the pur- 
pose of taking Communion to the sick 
privately. Canon E. J. Mahoney con- 
siders that the administration of Viati- 
cum suffices as a justification for re- 
moving the communion pyx from the 
tabernacle; whether any less obvious 
reason in the ordinary administration 
of Holy Communion to the sick suffices, 
the priests’s conscience must decide.! 
The writer mentioned does not apply 
his opinion with distinctions to the vari- 
ous parts of the Mass, but goes on to 
say, with reference to the ordinary sick 
call, that one cannot imagine what the 
reason could be, and that it is not ap- 
parent why the priest taking Commun- 
ion to the sick cannot wait until the 
Mass is finished. 

Can we formulate any practical con- 
clusions concerning the problem of 
opening the tabernacle, while Mass is 
being said, for the purpose of removing 
one or more consecrated hosts for a sick 
eall? 1) I think it is safe to say that 
an urgent sick call for the purpose of 

‘HE. J. Mahoney, Priests’ Problems, selected 


and edited by L. L. MeReavy (Benziger 
Brothers, Inc., 1958), pp. 152-153. 
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administering Viaticum will justify the 
procedure even though it means a brief 
and temporary interruption of Mass, 
even during the time between the Con- 
secration and the Communion. 2) For 
the ordinary sick call the Mass should 
not be interrupted between the Conse- 
eration and the Communion, and ordi- 
narily not even after the beginning of 
the Preface. Surely a few minutes wait 
until the Communion will not create 
any great difficulty. 3) For the ordi- 
nary morning sick calls, which can be 
foreseen, the priest should take the hosts 
from the tabernacle between the morn- 
ing Masses or during the time when the 
celebrant is distributing Communion to 
the faithful in church. 4) If for a good 
reason—and I can imagine many such 
reasons in a large parish with a crowded 
morning Mass schedule—it is found 
necessary to take the hosts from the 
tabernacle during Mass, the priest 
should approach the tabernacle at a 
time, e.g., during the Epistle or Gospel, 
or during the Lavabo, when the actions 
and prayers of the celebrant will not be 
interrupted. 

Our original question was: What 
should the celebrant do when another 
priest opens the tabernacle for the pur- 
pose of taking hosts for a sick call? 
He should continue Mass as he nor- 
mally would, if possible, so that there 
will be no interruption of the Mass. 
Normal continuation will be possible if 
the celebrant is saying the prayers at 
the foot of the altar, or if he is at either 
the epistle or gospel side of the altar; 
If he is at the center of the altar and on 
the predella, I think the proper course 
of action will be to withdraw a little to 
the gospel side and remain standing. 
The interrupting priest should wait un- 
til the celebrant comes to a convenient 
place for discontinuing momentarily. 
It will be practically impossible for the 
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celebrant to continue with the proper li- 
turgical position and actions: while 
another is opening the tabernacle. 


Obligation of Dialogue Mass 


Question: Must there be some form 
of dialogue Mass at all parish Masses 
on Sundays and week days, i.e., must 
the congregation make at least the sim- 
ple responses at all Masses in a parish 


church? 
DISPUTANTES 


Answer: It is clear from the recent 
Instruction of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites on Sacred Music and the 
Sacred Liturgy (September 3, 1958) 
that there is an obligation of seeing to 
it that the faithful are present at low 
Mass “not as outsiders or as silent spec- 
tators,” but in such a way that they 
may exercise that participation which 
is demanded by so great a mystery and 
which brings with it most abundant 
fruits (Instruction, n. 28). Three ways 
of assisting at low Mass are detailed in 
the Instruction. The first way is had 
when each person present assists on his 
own initiative “propria industria” with 
internal or external participation (n. 
29). The second manner of participa- 
tion is had when the faithful take part 
in the Sacrifice by means of common 
prayers and song suited to the individ- 
ual parts of the Mass (n. 30). Finally, 
the third and fuller manner of partici- 
pation is had in the various degrees of 
the dialogue Mass. 

There is no general obligation of hav- 
ing even the simplest form of dialogue 
Mass at every Mass on Sundays or 
week days. This direct method of li- 
turgical participation is recommended, 
not prescribed.” There is an obligation 
of teaching the faithful participation in 
the Mass. It may or may not be desir- 


2 Cf. Worship, December, 1958, article by 
Josef Loew, C.SS.R., p. 8. 
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able to have some form of dialogue par- 
ticipation at every Mass. This is not 
said with any intention of discouraging 
efforts to have the faithful make at least 
the simple responses at all Masses, but 
merely with the intention of pointing 
out the extent of the obligation of the 
Instruction in reference to the dialogue 
Mass. I think I need not point out that 
pastors are to follow the directives of 
their Ordinaries in encouraging partici- 
pation by the faithful in the Mass and 
in putting into effect the Instruction. 


Hospital Chaplain and 
Confirmation 


Question: A baby born in another 
hospital is brought to a Catholic hos- 
pital six months or a year after birth. 
May the chaplain, in the absence of the 
Bishop or local pastor, confirm the baby 
if it is in danger of death? 

LONE RANGER 

Answer: Though hospital chaplains 
are not included among those who are 
empowered to confirm in danger of 
death according to the Decree of the 
Congregation of Sacraments (Septem- 
ber 14, 1946), there does exist an indult 
in this country whereby certain chap- 
lains may be empowered to confirm 
children in danger of death. The indult 
now in force is valid until December 19, 
1959. It limits the power to confirm 
to chaplains of maternity hospitals for 
parturient women and to chaplains of 
orphanages. The chaplain must be one 
who is regularly assigned to the institu- 
tion mentioned. If there is more than 
one chaplain, only the first chaplain 
These 


young 


may be empowered to confirm. 
chaplains may confirm only 
children (under the age of reason) who 
are received into the institutions men- 
tioned and who are in danger of death 


3 Canon Law Digest, IV, pp. 253-254. 
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as mentioned in the Decree of 1946. 
The chaplain may make use of the in- 
dult only if the local bishop, or any 
other bishop, or the local pastor cannot 
be had or is prevented from administer- 
ing the sacrament. 

Just what kind of hospital can be 
brought under the term “maternity hos- 
pital” is not very clear. An interpreta- 
tion which seems safe enough is that 
any hospital which regularly receives 
maternity cases will qualify as a mater- 
nity hospital. It is not necessary that 
the child who is confirmed in the hos- 
pital should have been born there re- 
cently. The indult does not speak of 
children who are born in maternity hos- 
pitals, but of children who are received 
into the institutions mentioned, both 
maternity hospitals and orphanages, 
and are in the cireumstances mentioned 
in the Decree. 


Position of Statues in Church 


Question: What is the proper rela- 
tive position for statues in a church? 
AEDIFICATOR 
As far as I know, there is 
no precise law governing the point in 
question. The following rules are based 
on the greater dignity of the person 
represented relative to the position of 
greater dignity in a church or at an al- 
tar. 


Answer: 


1) If the statues are in different chap- 
els or at different altars in a church, the 
place of greater dignity is on the gospel 
side nearest the main altar; the second 
place of dignity is on the epistle side 
nearest the main altar. 2) Statues rep- 
resenting the person of highest rank 
should be in the place of greatest honor. 
3) An accidental liturgical rank is that 
of Titular. The statue of a Titular may 
be placed behind and above the altar of 
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the Titular, so that other statues, 
though representing persons of greater 
dignity, will be placed on the gospel 
and epistle sides according to their rela- 
tive dignity.‘ 


Lax at Mass Attendance and 
Contributing, He Wants to Be 
Sponsor 

Question: May a pastor refuse to 
accept as sponsor at Baptism one who 
frequently missed Mass and makes 
little effort to contribute properly to the 
support of his parish? 

PASTOR 

Answer: The pastor in admitting or 
rejecting a baptismal sponsor must be 
guided by the norms of canon law. 
Canon 765 states the requirements for 
valid sponsorship, and Canon 766 the 
requirements for lawful sponsorship. 
One who is otherwise qualified for valid 


‘Cf. J. O'Connell, Church Building and 
Furnishing (University of Notre Dame Press, 
1955), pp. 108-109. 








and lawful sponsorship could not be re- 
jected merely because he neglects Sun- 
day Mass frequently or fails to contrib- 
ute properly to the support of the 
church. It is true that Canon 766 ex- 
cludes from lawful sponsorship those 
who are publicly criminal or factually 
infamous. However, I| find no author 
who places the Mass-misser or contri- 
bution-shirker in the category of the 
publicly criminal or factually infamous. 

The pastor should do all he can to 
point out to parents the importance of 
having exemplary Catholics for spon- 
sors of their children. When confronted 
with the presence of a rather lax Cath- 
olic wishing to be sponsor, the priest 
may do more good by pointing out to 
the prospective sponsor his serious obli- 
gations and the necessity of being an 
exemplary Catholic himself if he is to 
fulfill properly his obligations as spon- 
sor. Theologians generally warn pas- 
tors to be cautious in repelling the un- 
worthy lest they offend others and pro- 
voke greater evils. 
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Controversial Approach 
to the Greek Fathers 


THE FATHERS OF THE GREEK CHURCH. 
By Hans von Campenhausen. Trans- 
lated by Stanley Godman (Pantheon 
Books, New York, 1959), pp. 170. 
$3.95. 


Scholars, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike, have been discussing 
the need for a new approach to the 
study of the Fathers of the Church. 
Recent views of history, of the Scrip- 
tures, and of the growth of theology 
have more and more made revision 
necessary; sometimes even fresh light 
on the text of a patristic writer may 
change our view of his position and im- 
portance in the history of dogma. 
Among non-Catholic scholars, Dr. von 
Campenhausen has long been the cen- 
ter of a new historical school at the 
Evangelical University of Heidelberg, 
and his own writings as well as those 
of his students have made significant 
contributions to our knowledge of the 
Fathers of the Church and of the cul- 
tural climate of early Christianity. This 
is, I believe, the first of von Campen- 
hausen’s works to be translated into 
English; it is, indeed, his first work of 
general interest, a bold attempt to offer 
an introduction to the span of Greek 
patrology from Justin to Cyril of Alex- 
andria. Thus the book is made up of 
twelve penetrating studies—omitted are 
Ignatius, Clement of Rome, Methodius, 
Hippolytus, Cyril of Jerusalem and 
Gregory Thaumaturgus—prefaced by a 
general introduction and concluded by 
a lengthy summary chapter. There are 





also ten additional pages which include 
a chronological table of the period from 
the lifetime of Justin down to the 
Council of Chalcedon (451), and some 
bibliographical notes. It is a remark- 
ably compact and readable book, and 
should entice those who might be put 
off by a more forbidding format. 

Von Campenhausen’s twelve studies 
are sharp and persuasive, the result of 
long familiarity with the Greek Fa- 
thers. I find myself most in agreement 
with him when his writing is supported 
by the concrete text or illuminating 
fact. I have, however, serious difficulty 
with a good number of the author’s 
rather startling generalizations. 

One of his innovations is to bring the 
patristic period effectively to a close 
with the death of Cyril of Alexandria 
(444); for, at this point, he feels, a 
period of degeneration set in. What 
had been vital theology now became 
trite “Byzantine scholasticism’”—the 
phrase is his—and “authority . . . over- 
shadowed the influence and responsibil- 
ity of the contemporary teacher.” The 
creative age came to an end, in the 
author’s view, when the Bible began to 
be pushed into the background and the 
function of teaching was taken over by 
the hierarchic Church. Indeed, even 
toward the close of this “patristic pe- 
riod” a constraining influence had al- 
ready set in; a rigid tradition of ortho- 
doxy was being established by such 
bishops as Cyril (the “coldly calculat- 
ing power politician,” as von Campen- 
hauser calls him), such that original 
thinkers were forced to go over to the 
banners of heresy. This, then, is the 
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theme of the book, and it is a most dis- 
turbing and jarring one. This shock, I 
suppose is what many of us deserve for 
neglecting the study of the Fathers for 
so long. In any case, this is surely not 
the book for the gentle reader whose pic- 
ture of the early Church has always at 
best been both a hazy and rosy one. 

There are a number of serious errors 
in this account, and I fear it would re- 
quire another book to settle them all. 
What von Campenhausen overlooks is 
the tension that always existed through- 
out the patristic period between para- 
dosis and gnosis, between the “deposit 
of faith,” that was the Church’s sacred 
trust, and the religious intuition that 
was at the source of so much doctrinal 
development and theological thinking. 
The author writes as though the early 
period, that is, roughly before Cyril, 
was one of gnosis, and that the guiding 
hand of tradition ultimately destroyed 
theology. The truth is that the sense 
of tradition was strong even in imagi- 
native, creative thinkers like Origen, 
Methodius, Gregory of Nyssa. Again, 
what happened after Cyril was really 
a general cultural decline, both in the 
East and (to an extent) the West, which 
affected areas outside of theology as 
well; the blame should not be laid on 
the doctrinal restraints imposed by the 
hierarchy. Actually, the intellectual 
leadership passed from the East to the 
West with the followers of Augustine, 
with the Gallic schools of Lérins and 
Marseilles, and, later, with thinkers of 
the calibre of the Victorines, Bernard, 
Bonaventure, Albertus, and Aquinas. 
It is wrong to assert that there was no 
fresh theological thought or that it was 
officially discouraged. 

It is my own view that any attempt 
to date “eras” of this sort is doomed to 
be subjective. It is, above all, a peril- 
ous task to assign causes for the ap- 
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parent decline in Western thought be- 
tween the death of Cyril and the rise of 
the medieval Schoolmen. It is too easy 
to blame the hierarchic Church—and, 
indeed, without evidence. But the bur- 
den of the entire argument—and one 
which the author refuses to face—is the 
reason why the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
assumed from the very beginning, as is 
clear from the Pauline epistle to Tim- 
othy (1 Tim. 6.20), the obligation of 
preserving doctrinal orthodoxy. As 
Vincent of Lérins reminds us, all new 
ideas had somehow to be squared with 
id quod traditum est. And that this 
task was not incompatible with orig- 
inal thinking is surely proven by the 
work of Augustine, Ambrose, Nyssa, 
and many more who were bishops in 
good standing; above all, it is the height 
of inaccuracy to say that “anyone who 
wanted to say anything new was most 
likely to say it under a false flag.”” This 
is proven false by the history of dog- 
matic development and the names of 
those who contributed to the process of 
growth down to the thirteenth century. 
Do we find original thinkers among the 
Arians, the Pelagians, or the followers 
of Apollinaris? If the names of the 
great heretics are mentioned at all, it is 
only as sources of irritation and as areas 
of stunted growth. 

But all of this should not be taken to 
imply that the book is not a carefully 
planned and painstaking piece of work. 
It is extremely well done and aimed at 
a wide audience. In such a difficult field 
it is only natural that there should be 
wide disagreement. Pantheon Books, 
the publishers, and Stanley Godman. 
the translator, are to be commended for 
a very enterprising piece of work. Even 
though we may be often inclined to dis- 
agree, it will serve as a healthful stim- 
ulus toward a true evaluation of the 
work of the early patristic writers in 
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the development of doctrine. The task 
of revision is never ended, and truth of- 
ten more clearly emerges from the di- 
alectic of opposing views. 

HERBERT Musuri10, S.J. 


Mystical Body Not 
Human “‘Togetherness” 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND SALVATION. 
By Monsignor Joseph Clifford Fenton 
(The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Maryland, 1958), pp. 195. $3.25. 


This study aims to present the Catho- 
lie doctrine of salvation and the nature 
of the Church in the light of recent pro- 
nouncements of the Holy See. The 
encyclical letters of Pope Pius XII, 
Mystict Corporis Christi (1943), Hu- 
mant Generis (1950), and the letter of 
the Holy Office, Suprema Haec (1949), 
addressed to the Archbishop of Boston, 
clarified greatly the doctrine that the 
visible Catholic Church is definable as 
the Mystical Body of Christ. Monsi- 
gnor Fenton outlines the basic content 
of these recent pronouncements in re- 
lation to the dogmatic theology about 
the Church in traditional texts. He ex- 
plains that it was not until the middle 
of the fifteenth century that the first 
well-developed treatise on the Church 
in scholastic literature appeared, the 
Summa de Ecclesia by Cardinal John 
de Turrecremata, and that it never was 
used as it might have been because of 
the historical accident of the Reforma- 
tion which occurred shortly after. 

Most of the faulty explanations and 
interpretations of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body stem from a lamentably 
inadequate notion of the Church in the 
minds of modern writers who have not 
kept clearly before them the dogma 
that the Roman: Catholic Church is ac- 
tually the same thing as the Mystical 
Body of Christ and the supernatural 
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kingdom of God on earth, and this was 
made clear in recent declarations of 
Pope Pius XII. The doctrine, “extra 
ecclesia nulla est salus,” is clarified only 
against a right understanding of the 
true nature of the “ecclesia.” A kind 
of teaching came down to the twentieth 
century which distinguished between 
the visible Church and the invisible 
Church, as though there were two 
Churches, and around the notion of an 
invisible Church, variously conceived, 
arose faulty and differing notions and 
definitions of the Mystical Body. 
Monsignor Fenton makes it clear that 
although the dogma of one Church has 
been definitely set forth in precise terms 
that have to be accepted, the institution 
of the Church remains, nevertheless, 
one of the great mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith. He also makes it clear that 
while souls are saved in the Church by 
loving God and doing His will, the 
Chureh has no corporate associates in 
this world. As the one kingdom of God, 
it embraces all who are not in the “per- 
verse generation” that is the dominion 
of Satan, the, “prince of this world.” 
Socio-theologians and would-be liberals 
have had a tendency to widen the scope 
of ‘Mystical Body” to embrace colleec- 
tivities and forces not actually a part 
of the visible Church. Social and eco- 
nomic good, as such, are not the direct 
mission of the Church. Her mission is 
salvation—eternal salvation of souls. 





This distinction permeates the study 
which Monsignor Fenton here presents 
and should prove invaluable as a source 
of corrective theology. The chapter 
on “Salvation and the Basie Concept 
of the Church” especially should be 
studied by those inclined to see the 
Mystical Body as the expression of 
“human togetherness” rather than 
Christ’s mystical protraction in His 
Church. The following paragraph from 
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Monsignor Fenton’s book sums it up 
well. 


It goes without saying that we 
could never begin to appreciate the 
nature and the dignity of the Chureh 
if we failed to consider the fact that 
it is genuinely God’s one and only 
supernatural kingdom, that it is the 
Chureh and the Mystical Body of 
Christ, and that it is the realm over 
which Our Lady reigns as Queen. 
Any neglect along this line would re- 
sult in a failure to appreciate the 
powers and the activities of the 
Church itself. And, in the same way, 
it is impossible to know the Church 
as God has actually constituted it 
and described it, unless we are clearly 
aware of the fact that this society of 
the disciples, established directly and 
immediately by Our Lord during the 
course of His earthly life, is the con- 
tinuation and the final stage on this 
arth of the supernatural kingdom of 
God in Christ which has been in ex- 
istence since the time of our first 
parents. 

FERDINAND C, FALQUE 


Psychology in Pastoral Work 


PsyCHOLOGY, MORALITY AND EDUCATION. 
Edited and introduced by the Very 
Reverend Canon Fernand van Steen- 
berghen (Templegate, Springfield, 


Illinois, 1959), pp. ix + 128. $3.75. 


In 1951 some forty Belgian priests as- 
sembled at Dalhem to discuss the bear- 
ing of contemporary psychology on pas- 
toral work. Six of the papers read at 
that conference, since they seemed most 
likely to be of interest to a wider circle 
of readers, were subsequently published 
in book form. The present volume is 
the translation from the original French 
Psychologie et Pastorale. Ruth Mary 
Bethell succeeded fairly well in her 
translation. The proofreading is nearly 
perfect, except that the name of Cardi- 
nal Tisserant is constantly spelled 
Tisserand. 
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of the Catholic Church 
By Clement Raab, O.F.M. Priests will find 


this a welcome source of answers to the ques- 
tions which have recently arisen concerning 
church councils and their function. In a sur- 
vey from Nicaea to the Vatican, Father Raab 
clearly and simply explains why the past coun- 
cils were called, what they discussed and 
legislated, and how their efects are now felt 
in the Church. $3.50 
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By Josef Blinzler. Trans. by Isabel and Flor- 
ence McHugh 

Dr. Blinzler has left no source untapped—in- 
cluding material unearthed at Qimran—to pre- 
sent a full picture of all the sufferings that 
made up the Passion. Eminently authoritative 
and highly documented, the book will clear 
away many of the existing inaccuracies and 
canards which lay the blame for Christ's 
execution at the door of all the Jews in all 
times. The author shows conclusively that the 
principal responsibility must be laid upon a 
small group of the Sanhedrin. $4.75 
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“most violent Montanist Treatises.’’ Father 
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These six articles are edited and in- 
troduced by Rev. Canon Fernand van 
Steenberghen. In the first article 
Canon J. Nuttin of Louvain makes a 
striking case for the importance of psy- 
chology for priests who desire their min- 
istry to be as effective as possible. He 
confronts the psychological problems of 
the priest which range from his very vo- 
sation and training to spiritual guidance 
and education within the main currents 
of modern psychology, called depth 
psychology, experimental, and social 
psychology. He concludes with an ap- 
peal to be interested in psychology as a 
present-day aid in attending to the 
needs of contemporary men and women. 

The second article, by Canon Henri 
Widart of Malines, is entitled “Reflec- 
tions on the Nature of Free Activity.” 
He broadens the traditional concept of 
freedom, pointing out how inextricably 
it is bound up with all manner of de- 
terminisms, determinisms belonging to 
the purely physical order or to the psy- 
chic life. The subconscious, habits, the 
character have also to be taken into 
consideration. The essence of the free 
act in the psychological sense lies ulti- 
mately in personal consent, in deliberate 
welcome, positive or negative acqui- 
escence. In a special way the author 
stresses that there is one form of free- 
dom with no determinism attached to 


it: moral freedom. Freedom, finally, 
is not an end in itself; it is a means 
which a human being has at his disposal 
to help forge his personality as a man 
and a Christian. Freedom, too, must 
grow up. 

The following article by Canon Jean 
Vieujean of Louvain discusses “The 
Sense of Sin and Its Deviations.” There 
is a diminution of the sense of sin even 
among Christians. Some authors go so 
far as to speak of morality without sin. 
Freud and his more loyal supporters 
consider morality as a simple super- 
structure created by the Super-Ego. In 
nine propositions the Christian sense of 
sin is recapitulated. The fact remains 
that the guilt feeling is one of the most 
liable to deviate into pathological 
states, or neuroses, or even psychoses. 
Rules are given for discriminating be- 
tween normal and morbid guilt, and the 
author advises on how to avoid giving 
children a guilt complex. A short ap- 
pendix speaks of collaboration between 
priests and doctors. 

Abbé Louis Fourneau, Inspector of 
Primary Schools in Namur, writes of 
“Priests and Religious as .Teachers.” 
He advises us to take a more modest 
view of our potentialities and not to 
rely too much on our intuition. If the 
teachers only avail themselves of the 
help of psychology, they will have a 
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more objective view of their pupils, 
their work, and themselves. 

Abbé Louis Evely, Principal of Car- 
dinal Mercier College at Braine |’Alleud, 
writes of “Psychology and Vocation.” 
He stresses the distinction between the 
religious vocation and the priestly call. 
“One, the religious vocation, is inward 
and independent, born of a_ personal 
response to a personal call from God. 
The other, the priestly vocation, is born 
of the call of ecclesiastical authority; 
it is outward and subordinate” (p. 
103). This article, of only twelve pages, 
gives the least satisfaction. 

The final article is written by Canon 
Désiré Joos, Director of Charities in 
the Diocese of Tournai, who treats of 
“Psychology and Prayer.” Prayer is 
not a remedy for the ills of body and 
soul. As the highest expression of love, 
prayer is the highest expression of life; 
it is the very heart of freedom; it is lib- 
eration of man by God: our discom- 
forts and lack of focus, our instincts and 
our unconscious, will be subordinated 
and disciplined—or at least they will 
not be continuous with our prayer. But 
prayer is a personal problem. It is dif- 
ficult to make another’s experience one’s 
own, but it is just as difficult to use the 
prayers of someone else. Prayers must 
be our own prayers. And it must not 
be forgotten that our prayer depends on 
environment. 

The book concludes with a list of 
books referred to. Teachers and priests 
will welcome this book for its sound 
common sense and its realization of the 
problems facing them in their daily 
werk. Whoever studies this book, how- 
ever, must not forget the words of 
Canon Nuttin in the first article: “It 
is evident that the psychological train- 
ing of a priest, and the application of 
contemporary psychology to pastoral 
work, present problems that cannot be 
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solved merely by reading a book” (p. 
17). 


FipeLis Buck, S.J. 


Cardinal Ruffini on Evolution 
THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION JUDGED BY 

REASON AND FaitH. By Cardinal 

Ernesto Ruffini. Translated by Rev. 

Francis O’Hanlon, P.P., S.T.L. -(Jo- 

seph F. Wagner, Inc., New York, 

1959), pp. 205. $3.95. 

Concerning evolution in general, Pope 
Pius XII stated in his encyclical 
Humani Generis (1950): “Some im- 
prudently and indiscretely hold that 
evolution, which has not been fully 
proved even in the domain of natural 
sciences, explains the origin of all 
things, and audaciously support the 
monistic and pantheistic opinion that 
this world is in continual evolution.” 
In regard to the evolution of the human 
body from lower species, the same en- 


cyclical pronounced: ‘The teaching 
authority of the Church does not forbid 
that . . . research and discussions on 


the part of men experienced in both 
fields take place with regard to the doc- 
trine of evolution in so far as it inquires 
into the origin of the human body as 
coming from pre-existent and living 
matter... . . However, this must 
be done in such a way that the reasons 
for both opinions, that is, those favor- 
able and those unfavorable to evolution, 
be weighed and judged with necessary 
seriousness, moderation and measure.’” 

Cardinal Ernesto Ruffini, in an in- 
troductory note to his book, The Theory 
of Evolution Judged by Reason and 
Faith, makes his claim: “I have 
undertaken this work in order to show 


' English translation in The Catholic Mind, 
1950, p. 689. 
* [bid., p. 698. 
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that evolution applied to living beings, 
as it is propounded by materialists, has 
no scientific basis; and that, in par- 
ticular, transformism applied to man— 
even if restricted to the body—cannot 
be admitted.” 

tuffini is a strong antag- 
In regard to evolu- 


Cardinal 
onist of evolution. 
admits only the so- 


tion in general, he 


called micro-evolution, that is, the pos- 


sibility of transformation of living 
beings on the level of species. He 


completely rejects the evolution of the 
human body from a lower animal. As 
a scholar of great erudition, in his 
refutation of both aspects of evolution 
he proceeds systematically and force- 


fully. 
The first part of the book is con- 
cerned with evolution in general. The 


indications in favor of transformism 
taken from paleontology, 
comparative anatomy and physiology, 
from biogeography, parasitic life, and 
genetics are investigated in turn and 
refuted by statements of 
opposed to transformism. 
the theories explaining the mech- 
anism of evolution, such as Lamarck- 
ism, Darwinism, and Mutationism of 
De Vries, are rejected. 

But Cardinal Ruffini is, first of all, a 
and theologian. 


embryology, 


naturalists 
In the same 
way, 


noted biblical scholar 
The strongest point of his book is his 
analysis of evolutionism on philosophi- 
eal and theological bases. He shows 
the irreconcilable opposition of mate- 
rialistic evolution to revealed doctrine 
as defined by the Church and to sound 
philosophy. On a scientific basis, Car- 
dinal Ruffini also rejects all forms of 
such as 


poly- 


the so-called macro-evolution, 


monophiletic orthogenesis and 

philogenesis, even if they do not deny 

the creative work of God. 
Cardinal Ruffini’s scholarly master- 


piece is a thorough explanation of the 
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In answer to your requests 


we are advancing the publication date of the 
annual Parochial Mass and Announcement 
Book. The 1961 edition is now on press! We 
shall continue this policy on the good advice 
of priests throughout the country. 

Of course, the 1960 Parochial Mass and 
Announcement Book is available to you for 
the coming year. 


1 copy, $5.00; 2 copies, $11.00 
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biblical narrative of creation—the 
Hexaémeron. The author refutes the 


strict as well as broad historical-literal 
explanations of the first chapter of 
Genesis—creationism, diluvianism and 
periodism—because they are in direct 
opposition to geological and paleonto- 
logical facts. He refutes also the ideal, 
or allegorical, explanation as offending 
against the historical character of Gen- 
esis, and the mythological explanation 
as lacking proofs that the biblical nar- 
rative of creation stems from Baby- 
lonian mythology. 

The author’s explanation of the Hex- 
aémeron is a modified version of St. 
Thomas’ opinion of three different 
stages in creation, that is, the creation 
proper and then the separation and 
ornamentation. First, God created 
heaven and earth in a chaotic and 
indistinct state. Then, in three days, he 
separated the light from the darkness, 
the upper waters from the lower, and 
the earth from the lower waters. In 
three subsequent days He adorned 
heaven with the sun, moon and stars, 
populated the waters with fish, the air 
with birds, and, finally, He filled the 
‘arth with animals and He created man. 
This description of the writer of Genesis 
is not a scientific account about crea- 
tion. God simply did not reveal to us 
the scientific facts about the origin of 
the universe or the chronological order 
in which things were created. “In His 
inscrutable wisdom He preferred to 
leave such questions to human re- 
search,” Cardinal Ruffini states (p. 87). 
What God revealed, according to Car- 
dinal Ruffini, is the fact that He is the 
Creator of all things, and that He wants 
man to observe the sabbatical rest on 
the seventh day, as He Himself had 
done so. God revealed an allegorical 
picture of Himself, that of an artificer, 














EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Paul Siwek, S.J. 


Teachers of Psychology and Philosophy know Father Paul Siwek’s work in the 
field of Experimental Psychology—but in other languages. 

Now, for the first time, Siwek is available to you and your students in English— 
but not in translation from any of his other works. Siwek has himself expressly 
written Experimental Psychology as a new up-to-the-minute work to be used as a text- 
book in our colleges and seminaries. 


Your Opportunity 

This coming school year teachers of Experimental Psychology will be able to place 
— oo Experimental Psychology in the hands of all their students as course 
textbook. 

Teachers of Philosophical Psychology will be able to make Siwek—in English— 
required supplementary reading. 

College and seminary librarians will be able to stock copies of this great scholar’s 
new Experimental Psychology for all students, teachers, and counsellors. 


Our Claim 
We make this claim and we feel safe in so doing: No book in the English language, 
dealing with the field of experimental psychology, can match the clarity, the author- 
ity, the comprehensiveness, the timeliness of Siwek’s Experimental Psychology. 


The Book 

There are 598 pages in the text proper. Consider merely the chapter headings. 
Psychological Methods Association of Images Speech 
Sensation Pleasantness and Habit 
Specific Nerve Energy and Unpleasantness The Ego, or Self 

Cortical Localization Tendencies Consciousness 
Psychometrics The Passions > tan 

“ b 4 raphology 
Perception The Emotions Dreams 
Imagery The Will Hypnosis 
The Intellect Attention Psychopathology 
Memory Action Parapsychology 
The Author 


Every teacher of Experimental Psychology and Philosophy 
knows Father Siwek and his work. Some have studied his work 
in Latin, others in French and Spanish (maybe some in this 
country have read him in Polish or Portuguese). Others still 
may have studied under him in the United States, or Rome, or 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Writings: Apart from writings for professional journals, 
American and otherwise, Father Siwek has written numerous 
books on philosophy and psychology; two in Latin; seven in 
French; five in Polish; five in Portuguese; three in Spanish. 
Of the four works he has published in Engish, only Experimental 
Psychology was written by Father Siwek for use as a formal text in colleges and 
seminaries. 

Teaching: Faculty of Philosophy, University of Cracow, 1929-31; Professor of 
Philosophy and Psychology, Gregorian University, 1931-1940; Professor of Phi- 
losophy and Psychology, Catholic University, Rio de Janeiro, 1941-46; Professor of 
Philosophy, Fordham University, 1949-1958; currently lecturing throughout Europe 
from headquarters at the University of Paris. Price: $6.50 


Order Now for the Fall Semester 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 53PARK PLACE NEW YORK 8,N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


in order to give man a moral lesson for 
the observance of the sabbatical rest. 
The biblical narrative is put into a 
poetical frame of a symmetrical distri- 
bution of six days to exhort men to 
work for six days and rest on the sab- 
bath. It is a popular account under- 
standable to uncultured peoples. In a 
particular sense, it preserves the his- 
toricity of the Hexaémeron. 

The of 
treats of the origin of man. 
cedure which Cardinal Ruffini uses in 
this part is similar to that of the firsi 
First, on philosophical and theo- 


this book 
The pro- 


second section 


part. 
logical grounds he rejects the absolute 
evolutionism comprising the soul of 
man. Rational man could not have 
evolved from an irrational animal be- 
cause it opposes the principle of cau- 
sality. “It is repugnant to suppose that 
the generative action can originate an 
organism of an order superior to the 
generating cause” (p. 138). The unity 
of the human race, a fundamental doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church, connected 
with the dogmas of original sin and 
redemption, also would be affected with 
acceptance of the theory of evolution. 
Human fossils, though they sometimes 
present forms morphologically different 
from current human races, do not prove 
the evolution of man from beasts and 
do not disprove the unity of mankind. 

The evolution of the human body 
from lower animals, even if the direct 
creation of the soul is reserved to God, 
is rejected by Cardinal Ruffini. In this 
area the author looks back to Church 
the 
evolution made its inroads into modern 
thinking. Again, Scriptural proofs by 
Cardinal Ruffini, the profound exegesis 
of the biblical texts relative to the crea- 
tion of Adam and Eve, are of greatest 
value. He also evokes the testimonies 


pronouncements from time when 


of the Church Fathers, theologians and 
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Christian philosophers to support the 
case against evolution of the human 
body from lower animals, even if such 
an evolution is understood as directed 
by God. 

Regarding evolution of the human 
body from lower forms, Cardinal Ruf- 
fini accepts the conclusion of Rev. 
Michael Hetzenhauer, that it “can be 
said to be contrary to the Faith” (p. 
136). 

Two of the book’s three appendices 
are the articles by Cardinal Ruffini 
published in L’Osservatore Romano 
on the subject of evolution. The third 
is his explanation of the texts of St. 
Augustine and St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
two authors frequently quoted as ad- 
vocates of evolution. According to 
Cardinal Ruffini, texts of these two 
prominent Christian Fathers, if taken 
in the frame of their other pronounce- 
ments, cannot be propounded as favor- 
able to evolution. 

It is important that the firm of Jo- 
seph F. Wagner, Inc., brought Cardinal 
Ruffini’s work to the attention of the 
English-speaking world not only in this, 
the hundredth anniversary year of Dar- 
winism, but because there are here in 
the United States rather numerous pub- 
lications which offer the case favorable 
to evolution and which try to reconcile 
evolution with Catholic doctrine. This 


work .of the Cardinal-member of the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission fills 
magnificently the lack of an up-to-date 
work seriously discussing both sides of 
the problem, for Humani Generis de- 
mands also that Catholic scholars con- 
sider the facts which are unfavorable 
to the evolution of the human body 
from lower species. 

Three of Cardinal Ruffini’s former 
students co-operated with the publisher 
to bring out the work: Father Francis 
O’Hanlon, the Australian pastor who 
did so commendable a work of transla- 
tion; the Most Reverend Thomas A. 
Boland, Archbishop of Newark; Right 
Reverend Monsignor John E. Stein- 
mueller, one of the two American mem- 
bers of the Pontifical Biblical Commis- 
sion and co-author of the Catholic Bib- 
lical Encyclopedia. The Theory of 
Evolution Judged by Reason and Faith 
is written by an expert, an expert whose 
case is at once clear and convincing. 


Tu. J. ZuBex, O.F.M., 8.T.D. 


De Religiosis 


RELIGIOUS MEN AND WOMEN IN CHURCH 
Law. By Joseph Creusen, revised by 
Adam C. Ellis, 8.J. (The Bruce Pub- 


lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 1959), 


pp. xvi + 380. $6.50. 


This is a brought-up-to-date edition 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


of the previous work, Religious Men and 
Women in Church Law. The authors, 
of recognized competence in the field, 
have taken pains to focus the reader’s 
attention on the points of most prac- 
tical importance. All the canons in 
the Code contained in the section De 
religiosis are to be found here, although 
not all, of course, are treated in the 
same detail. The method of exposition 
follows a topical plan, but this means 
that there is no difficulty in relating 
the treatment -anon-by-canon 
study. 

There is much attention paid to re- 
cent instructions from the Holy See on 
the education and training of religious; 
to the legislation concerning cloister; 
to the status of religious in military 
service; to the necessary steps for dis- 
missal of religious. Appendices con- 
tain the text of Sedes Saprentiae; the 
long questionnaire and accompanying 
instructions for the fulfillment of the 
requirements of the decree Cum Trans- 
actis; a summary of the law regarding 
diocesan congregations of religious 
women. 

This volume is of real interest to 
religious superiors, to chancery officials, 
to canonists, to serious students of the 
Church’s law governing religious per- 
sons, physical and moral. It has the 
advantage of containing an abundance 
of material that could be found else- 
where only with very considerable labor. 
Less extensive, of course, than some 
standard Latin treatises, and less de- 
tailed than monographs, this volume 
goes a long way to fill the need for a 
handy, accurate and clear exposition 
of a technical (but ever so necessary) 
aspect of ecclesiastical law. 

AIpAN M. Carr, O.F.M. Conv. 
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Spare the Rod? 


A tenacious vestige of Rousseau’s romanticism consists in the 
dreamy assurance that man is naturally good—it is society that worsens him. With 
this quaint idea goes a corollary: strict discipline, including any corporal punish- 
ment, warps a growing youth. 

A new wrinkle is added by a recent report of the National Education Associa- 
tion (NEA) titled Culture and the Individual. Its gist is that American society 
is venting its hatreds—formerly reserved for ethnic and religious groups—on 
juvenile delinquents, setting up their waywardness as a handy target for adult 
hostility, while youth itself is scarcely blamable at all. 

Here is the argument. All societies need scapegoats, and in wartime that 
role is usually played by the enemy. Although today we don't have (hot) war, 
nevertheless we are going through a period of unprecedented stress of all kinds. 
This stress begets frustration. Frustration in turn produces adult aggression 
against “irritating adolescents” and “annoying delinquents.” 

The prototype delinquent is described by the NEA report. He is black- 
jacketed, long-haired, and drives a hot rod. He is brutal; cruel; restless; danger- 
ously uninhibited sexually; aggressive; travels with a pack, and is heartless. A 
mere “irritating adolescent” would, we presume, qualify as a third carbon copy 
of this prototype. 

All the traditionally-recognized occasions of delinquency: broken homes, 
idle hands, etc., are called “myths.” The report blandly acquits them of any part 
in the causation of bad behavior. Juvenile delinquency appears to be due rather 
to something styled “self-fulfilling prophecy.” Mass media of communication, 
we are informed, build up a picture of delinquency to the point where youth 
feels psychologically urged to fit itself into the pattern, like a model who must 
stalk into a painting after the canvas portraying him is completed. Even school 
teachers and parents, NEA avers, help to perpetuate this art-in-reverse. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that grown-ups richly deserve a fat share of 
blame for the bad example they often set. Many young people can justly protest: 
“I cannot hear what you say because what you are speaks too loud.” Adults need 
to examine their consciences. But it is a sophism to claim that youth is getting 
into trouble because of some (alleged) self-fulfilling prophecy and that adults 
take out aggression on youngsters as a kind of safety valve. 

The problem is enormously complex and there is no panacea. But we are 
convinced that the pampering of offenders is no help. On the contrary, a respon- 
sible youth who commits felonies or misdemeanors should answer fully for them 
and without any hush-hush treatment. Youngsters need firm discipline in home 
and school, including corporal punishment. “The rod and 
reproof give wisdom,” says Proverbs, “but the child that is 
left to his own will bringeth his mother to shame.” 

Increasing savagery, coarse brutality, and lawlessness 
among the young have been too long mollycoddled by Amer- 
ican courts and communities. Sterner measures are overdue. 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 














NEED MONEY? 


tor a 


CHURCH %& SCHOOL % COLLEGE %& HOSPITAL 
DIOCESAN APPEAL RECTORY %& CONVENT 
SEMINARY 5% MOTHERHOUSE %& HIGH SCHOOL 
DEBT OR MORTGAGE REDUCTION & 


INCREASED ORDINARY INCOME 


Let Foley Associates... 
exclusively a Catholic 
fund-raising organization . . . 
assist you ' 









Foley Associates Inc. is a nationwide, Catholic firm of professional fund raisers. At 
no obligation we survey the problem, analyze the potential, and recommend the goal. 

We plan and direct the campaign, and then follow up for maximum realization. 
We operate strictly on a fee basis, not percentage, and our fee is based on the time 
and manpower expended. There are no contingencies. 


What Priests and Catholic Laymen are Saying About Foley Associates... 


“This was the first drive that has been a 
rewarding and enjoyable experience through- 
out... A committee for any new drive could 
be organized from the group that worked on 
the St. James drive on five minutes’ notice, 
so long as it was to be conducted by Foley 
Associates.” 
Goal: $225,000 


Robert D. McAuliffe, Chairman 
Result: $336,000 aes 


St. James Parish, Syracuse, N.Y 


“We sincerely believe that the outstanding 
success of this campaign, in the number and 
amount of pledges far exceeding our most 
sanguine hopes, was due in large measure to 
your direction.” 


Goal: $250,000 


Rt. Rev. Richard K. Burns, Pastor 
Result: $374,403 v.Y 


St. Thomas, Rochester, N.Y. 


TYPICAL F/A CAMPAIGNS 


Goal Results 
St. Gilbert's, Grayslake, Il. $200,000 $225,565 
St. Robert's, Milwaukee, Wis..... 350,000 465,000 
St. Margaret Mary, Milwaukee.. 300,000 415,466 
Catholic High School, Appleton.. 600,000 1,351,654 
St. Mary’s, Corning, N.Y. 200,000 301,065 
St. Thomas, Rochester, N.Y..... 250,000 374,403 


Goal Results 

St. Margaret Mary, Orlando, Fla.. $200,000 $205,461 
Cathedral H.S. (Addition) 

St. Cloud, Minn. 750,000 931,000 
Cathedral of the Immaculate 

Conception, Syracuse, N.Y 300,000 353,932 
St. Anthony of Padua, Utica, N.Y. 230,000 248,194 
Holy Cross, Dover, Del. 100,000 145,000 


For further information at no obligation, write or phone collect 
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| S Mediator Dei teaches that every instrument and 
symbol should be of appropriate fineness, so should be the 
candles of the Mass. Purity and performance, simplicity 
and grace, with traditional proportioning to preserve the 
symbolism of the wax, the wick and the flame — all are 
elements of appropriate fineness. 


Will & Baumer offers, for Liturgical use, the 
Purissima Brand Mass Candle, made from 100% pure 
beeswax. Also available are Mass candles containing lesser 
amounts of beeswax: Missa Brand — 66-2/3% pure bees- 

wax and Altar Brand—51% pure beeswax. Each is 
clearly stamped and certified as to beeswax content. 
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